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PREFACE 

MY aim in writing this book has been to 
present something that is a little more than 
a personal impression, and a good deal less than 
a considered hi^ory, of the Peace Conference, 
The latter task will be taken in hand in due time 
by more competent hands than mine, and it will 
make its appeal to its own special public. What 
I have endeavoured to produce is an account, 
checked by such ofHcial documents as are available, 
which will convey to the general reader some not 
wholly inadequate impression both of what the 
Conference did and how it did it. 

During the three months I spent at Paris as 
Special Correspondent of the Daily News at the 
Peace Conference I was unexpe(5ledly, as well as 
undeservedly, fortunate in the contadls various 
persons intimately concerned in the making of 
Peace allowed me to e^ablish with them. While 
there are many conversations that mu^ iiill remain 
confidential, enough may be said to convey what 
is not an entirely external view of the transactions 
at Paris. 



Preface 

I am greatly indebted to certain personal friends 
with special knowledge who have read different 
portions of the book and made suggestions of much 
value regarding it. If I do not mention their 
names it is because I have no right to associate 
them with any kind of responsibility for what I 
have written, 

H.W.H. 

October, 1919. 



Chapter I 
THE ARMISTICE AND AFTER 

ON November nth, 1918, the Armi^ice 
between the Allied and Associated Powers on 
the one hand and the German Government 
on the other was signed at Marshal Foch's head- 
quarters. Peace had, to all appearance, been 
re^ored to the world. It was a sure iniftindl that 
impelled London and Paris to spontaneous 
celebrations unique in their hiflory. The war was 
over. The bloodshed was ended. The lights 
could go up. The seas were safe. The principles 
of Peace had been agreed. All that remained 
was to work out their application and translate 
them into the approved phrasing of a diplomatic 
in^rument. 

That was the assumption, and a perfectly ju^ 
assumption. Germany had collapsed swiftly at 
the end, but the armii^ce preliminaries had been 
negotiated in no panic ha^e. It was as early as 
Odtober 5th that the fir^ proposal was advanced, 
and as late as November nth that the armistice 
itself was signed. The decisive document, indeed, 
was dated six days earlier, November 5th, exacJlly 
a month from the day when Prince Max had fir^ 
addressed himself to President Wilson. That 
document, a Note handed by Mr. Lansing to the 
Swiss Minister at Washington for transmission 
to Germany, embodied the concerted declaration 
of the Allies as to the Peace they were ready to 
conclude. 
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"The Allied Governinents/' the effective 
passage ran, " have given careful consideration 
to the correspondence which has passed between 
the President of the United States and the German 
Government. Subject to the qualifications which 
follow, they declare their readiness to make peace 
with the Government of Germany on the terms of 
peace laid down in the President's Address to 
Congress of January 8th, 1918, and the principles 
of settlement enunciated in his subsequent 
Addresses." 

The phrasing of the declaration deserves notice. 
The language is subilantially that employed by 
Prince Max in his original Note of OiSlober 5th, 
and adopted by Dr. Solf in his further Note of a 
week later, which ^ated that " the German Govern- 
ment has accepted the terms laid down by President 
Wilson in his Address of January 8th, and in his 
subsequent Addresses." 

By November 5th, therefore, the ground was 
cleared. The parties were at one. A series of 
exploratory and explanatory Notes had passed 
between Washington and Berlin in the preceding 
month, and at the end the Allies and Germany 
were agreed on the conclusion of a peace based 
on President Wilson's Address of January 8th — 
the Fourteen Points speech — and his subsequent 
Addresses. To put it more briefly, they were 
agreed on a Fourteen Points peace, subjedl only 
to certain definite reservations specified in the 
Lansing Note of November 5th. 
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The armi^ice terms ran to thirty-five clauses. 
They provided, inter alia, for the surrender by 
Germany of munitions and roUing-^ock and war- 
ships, for her evacuation of Allied territory and 
the occupation of her territory by the Allies, for 
the repatriation of Allied prisoners and the 
continuance of the Allied blockade. The terms 
were crushing, but Germany had been warned 
before she signed that they would be crushing. 
They were, moreover, armi^ice terms, not peace 
terms. Beyond the armiilice, which was to run in 
the fir^ ini^ance for thirty-six days, there lay what 
the Allies had pledged themselves should be a 
Fourteen Point peace. With that pledge to 
ju^ify them before their people the German 
plenipotentiaries signed. 

That fir^ ^ep taken, the que^on of the second 
i^ep arose. If the Allies had handled the situation, 
as it then ^ood, differently there might have been 
no Paris Conference at all. Certainly there would 
have been no sessions of worn-out delegates 
dragging on into the la:^ days of June. A sound 
and practical proposal was put forward at the 
meeting of Allied delegates convoked at Versailles 
to discuss the armii^ice conditions. It was 
urgent, its principal sponsor contended, that a 
preliminary peace should be signed at the earlieil 
moment possible. Such a peace could be framed 
then and there by the delegates already assembled. 
There could, of course, be no elaboration of details. 
The task of applying President Wilson's formulae 
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point by point tauit necessarily be deferred. But 
what might be described as a " maximum peace " 
could be concluded forthwith. Germany, that is 
to say, could have certain terms both territorial 
and financial, laid before her, representing the 
utmo^ that could be asked of her in the final 
settlement, though in actual fact the juift working- 
out of the Fourteen Points would almo^ certainly 
reduce her liability below that maximum. Such 
a peace, it was submitted, could be drawn up in a 
week. Germany in her then temper could be 
counted on to sign it without cavil. The blockade 
could be lifted, prisoners could be repatriated, 
arreted produdlion could be resumed, the peril of 
Bolshevism in Germany averted, the shadow of 
famine throughout Europe largely dispelled. 

That proposition the Allies as a whole rejeded. 
Mr. Lloyd George was bent on an election that 
would deprive Great Britain of a Government with 
power to represent it till late in December. M. 
Clemenceau had other reasons for desiring po^- 
ponement. Aftually ten fatal weeks were allowed 
to drift by before the Peace Conference formally 
opened at Paris. 



Chapter II 
SETTING THE STAGE 

IT was inevitable that the Peace Conference 
should be held at Paris. Geneva, as a neutral 
city, was indeed momentarily suggested, but 
never seriously considered. That the delegates 
should sit in an Allied capital was taken for granted, 
and of Allied capitals only two were pradically 
possible. Washington was out of the que^on 
on grounds of di^ance ; Brussels, ju^ freed from 
four years of German occupation, could have 
neither housed nor fed the delegations ; Rome had 
no claims to put forward comparable to those of 
London and Paris. 

And between London and Paris there was no 
serious content. France had, throughout the war, 
been the warden of the marches. Againift the 
rampart of her trench-scored hills and plains the 
tide of invasion had surged. She had borne the 
supreme burden and supported the supreme 
suffering. Her ticheit provinces had been scarred 
and ravaged. It was her greater soldier who had 
led the Allies to vidlory. Paris, moreover, placed 
as it was on the diredl road between Rome and 
London, had from 191 5 been the natural meeting- 
place for Allied statesmen. All their chief 
councils had been held there — either in the city 
itself or at Versailles — and it was there that the 
discussions that determined the armi^ice con- 
ditions took place. The war once ended it was to 
Paris that the Allied sovereigns ini^nctively 
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repaired. King George and King Albert and King 
Victor all visited the city in succession in November 
and December to salute the ransomed Republic, 
and it was to Paris that President Wilson travelled 
diredl from America. 

That the conference should be the Paris Con- 
ference, therefore, hardly needed deciding. Yet 
almoil before its members had settled seriously 
to work it was clear that a worse place for the 
discussions could hardly have been chosen. The 
business of the delegates was to apply agreed 
principles to concrete situations. At the heU 
their task was full of delicacy. They had to 
decide not merely between conflifHng intere^, 
but between intere^s so nicely poised as to tax 
the discrimination of the judges to the utmo^. 
But the essential fa£l was that they were there as 
judges, not as advocates, and judges not of 
criminals delivered up for sentence, but of the 
application of principles to which the formal 
assent of the Allies should have given compelling 
force. It was necessary before all things that the 
temper of the Conference should be dispassionate 
and judicial. It was necessary before all things 
that the atmosphere in which the delegates lived 
and worked should be untainted by influences 
calculated to [Stimulate partisanship and defledl 
juilice from its course. 

In the fulfilment of those conditions Paris con- 
spicuously failed. Throughout the Conference 
its atmosphere was charged with over-flrained 
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emotions. The city, so far as it could be personi- 
fied as a whole, was passionate in its nationalism. 
It was clamorous in its demands for redress, not 
always diiSlinguishable from revenge. It lapsed 
unprovoked into suspicions and jealousies. It was 
agitated to the point of demoralisation by fears for 
the future. 

That is written in no spirit of criticism or reproach. 
Everything Paris was during the Conference 
was condoned, and more than condoned, 
by what she had been through the war. Paris 
is more than a city. She is the heart of France, 
far more than London is the heart of England. 
For four years she had been the nerve-centre 
of the national resii^ance. The population of the 
invaded areas had fled to her for refuge. In 1914, 
and again four years later, the enemy's guns had 
reverberated among her houses. Through the 
lail months of the war, the months moil recent 
in memory, shells had fallen day by day and bombs 
dropped night by night in her ilreets. What 
wonder, if after it all, Paris showed some symptoms, 
as more than one commentator put it, of shell- 
shock ? 

But if what Paris was is no reproach to Paris it 
made the city the wotit of all possible settings for 
such a Conference as the world looked for when the 
armiilice was signed. No feature of Paris juilified 
that criticism more than its Press. The number 
of daily papers published in the French capital is 
ailonishing. As purveyors of news they cannot 
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compare, as a whole, with the London Press. As 
organs of propaganda, run in moifl: cases at a loss by 
an individual proprietor with ifl:rong views or in 
the interests of some sedional cause, they have no 
parallel in this country. MoSt of them, moreover, 
are frankly venal. Within limits their editorial, as 
well as their advertisement, columns are for sale. 
They can, to put it rather more delicately, be 
subsidised for particular purposes. 

It is easy to conceive what that meant in a city 
crowded with delegates of rival nations, each intent 
on getting public hearing for its individual claims. 
A plenipotentiary of one not inconsiderable power 
was declared at a crisis in the Conference to have 
taxed M. Clemenceau privately with his personal 
opposition to the expressed will of France on the 
issue of the moment. " What do you mean by the 
expressed will of France ? " asked the President 
of the Council. " Look at your Press," answered 
his critic. " Every paper except the Debats and 
I'Humanite is supporting our claims." Clemenceau 
looked i^aight at his interlocutor and then down 
at the bureau at which he was sitting. " Do you 
want me to open that drawer," he said, " and show 
you the lift of the sums you have been paying to 
the Paris papers ? " His visitor decided on 
reflection that he did not. 

That flory may or may not be true— though it 
is in fadl better authenticated than moil. The 
point is that no one who heard it or retailed it in 
Paris thought for a moment of dismissing it as prima 
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facie incredible. If it did not happen it might 
ju^ as well have happened. That was one kind 
of influence operating on the Paris Press. Another 
was the relationship, more diredl or less diredl, in 
which mo^ papers itood to the Quai d'Orsay. 
When a government department in any country 
has important news to dispense the papers have 
a ilrong inducement to keep in its good graces by 
furthering its policy. Nowhere is that weakness of 
human nature put to better use than at the French 
Foreign Office. And to complete the pidlure it 
mufl be added that the three English and American 
dailies in Paris were all of a pronounced anti- 
Liberal colour. 

These fadlors cannot be left out of account. The 
papers inevitably made the atmosphere of the 
Conference. All of them, whether clerical, 
royali^ or republican — all in facft except avowed 
Sociali^ organs — poured out a daily i^ream of 
propaganda in the interests primarily of France 
and her claims, and secondarily of whatever nation- 
ality a particular paper might have reason to 
champion. Responsible delegates, it may be 
contended, would rise superior to such influences 
as these. Even responsible delegates, it muil 
be replied, are human. Public opinion has and 
muiSl have its weight in such situations. 

It may be que^oned whether the Paris Press did 
actually represent the public opinion of France. 
But it wore all the appearance of representing it. 
And the fad that every delegate, and every member 
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of every commission attached to the delegations, 
and every journaliil charged with interpreting the 
Conference to his countrymen at home, imbibed 
morning by morning as the fir^ intelledlual diet 
of his day, the ex parte expression of one particular 
point of view, based on one particular political 
dodlrine and didlated by a particular sedlional or 
national interest, did unquestionably create a force 
of prejudice and partisanship for whose effedls too 
little allowance has been made. 

It is easy, as has been said, to excuse the ex- 
aggerated nationalism of France in view of what 
France had suffered. But there was more in it 
than a mere readlion from the ilrain of four years 
of war. France's attitude was determined by a 
double and overmailering fear. Half of it was 
the fear of renewed German aggression. Twice 
in fifty years France had been invaded by the same 
enemy. She thought and spoke of those attacks 
as utterly unprovoked. She had no memory for 
Napoleon's intransigcMice in 1870, and no regard 
for the part played by the balance of power 
sy^em and the Russian alliance in 1914. She 
put no tru^ in the power of any political instru- 
ment like the League of Nations to protedl her in 
the future. Her hope of security reeled solely 
on the emasculation of Germany and a new 
Strategic frontier for defence. 

That was one fear, the military. The other 
was the economic. France had failed hopelessly 
to face her financial situation while the war laSled. 
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She had refused to impose new taxes. She had 
piled up a prodigious debt. (Her war coSis to 
March, 1918, totalled 182,000,000,000 francs — 
nearly £7,300,000,000.) She had poured out 
paper money in iftreams. By the end of the war 
every flatesman who faced the fadls squarely 
read in them the menace of imminent bankruptcy. 
The one hope was a vait indemnity. It was that 
hope that had governed the condudl of French 
finance throughout the war. It was the desperate 
need of such a remedy that didlated the attitude 
of French politicians and people on financial 
discussions throughout the Conference. No one 
will be disposed to pass a harsh judgment on France 
for her preoccupation with her own perils. It is 
stressed here only to emphasise the part it played 
in creating the environment that surrounded the 
Conference. 

It was on such a ftage that the adlors began to take 
their places towards the end of December, 1918. 
The representatives of the British Dominions had 
been gathering for some weeks before. Col. House 
was already an old inhabitant of Paris, and President 
Wilson had brought other members of the 
American delegation with him on the George 
Washington in the middle of December. The 
Japanese arrived late, but the beginning of January 
found moift of the delegations with their retinues 
of officials e^ablishing themselves in Paris. The 
British Government had secured for its head- 
quarters the Maje^c and Ailoria and two or 
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three smaller hotels, near the Arc de Triomphe. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour took up resi- 
dence a few hundred yards away in the Rue Nitot, 
and President Wilson, who at firift lived in the 
Villa Murat, near the Pare Monceau, settled down 
a minute's walk from the British Prime Miniver 
in the Place des Etats Unis. The American dele- 
gation as a whole was ini^alled at the Crillon in 
the Place de la Concorde, the Italians were at the 
Edouard VII., the Japanese at the Briflol in the 
Place Vendome, the Belgians at the Lotti close by, 
and the Chinese at the Lutetia on the south of 
the river. The smaller nations represented found 
various abiding-places, and apart from them there 
arrived to hover on the outskirts of the Conference 
sundry delegations armed with nothing better than 
a claim — which in moi^ cases remained entirely 
unrecognised — to a locus Standi in the discussions. 
Among such were the Persians and Egyptians, 
and Esthonians, and Georgians, and Armenians, 
while in the third month of the sittings a new live- 
liness was infused into the proceedings by the 
arrival of a particularly adtive Irish American 
delegation, intent on securing from the Conference 
an understanding that dired consideration should 
be given to the claims of the Irish Republic. 

In one respedl the small nations struck a new 
note in Paris. For the mofl part ruled out of 
court by the Conference itself, they applied them- 
selves as an alternative to impressing public opinion 
outside. There were two ways of conducting 
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that kind of propaganda, through the newspapers 
and through pamphlets and other specialised 
literature. To those expedients, therefore, every 
nation desirous of iiating a case betook itself. The 
presses of Paris poured out a ceaseless ^ream of 
propaganda literature, Polish and Etonian and 
Korean and Georgian and Russian (anti-Bolshevik) 
and Chinese. Even the Japanese did not disdain 
to reply unofficially through this medium to alle- 
gations in regard to Shantung. At the same 
time invitations to educative lunches and propa- 
ganda dinners poured in from every side on the 
Allied journaliils and anyone else whose influence 
on the public was of any account. How much 
came of it all is a matter of opinion. No one 
intent on following seriously the main i^ream of the 
Conference had much time to spare for its tribu- 
taries. But the small nations, among whom the 
Poles had developed their propaganda into almo;^ 
a tour deforce of efliciency, did at leai^ succeed in 
keeping themselves and their troubles before the 
public mind. They Had undeniably a place, even 
though a very minor place, on the i^age of the 
Conference. They intensified the sense of the 
complexity and magnitude of the problems to 
be solved, and their adlivities keyed up the general 
tension of Paris to a ^ill higher pitch. They were 
essentially a part of the setting. 



Chapter III 
THE CONFERENCE MACHINE 

BY the middle of January the component parts 
of the Conference machine were assembled. 
The plenipotentiaries of each Power were in 
Paris, with small armies of permanent officials and 
other advisers to support them. The Hotel 
A^oria became a miniature Whitehall. The 
Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the Treasury, 
the War Office, had each made its contribution. 
In the week the Conference opened the principal 
officials attached to the British delegation numbered 
two hundred, but that figure was multiplied several 
times by the addition of typifls and other subor- 
dinates. There was further a large ^a£F of 
telegraphists, Scotland Yard men, motor-drivers 
and printers. A detail which need figure less 
prominently in permanent than it did in con- 
temporary record, was the grant by the British 
Government of dress allowances to its officials of 
both sexes at the rate of £30 for men and £25 for 
women. 

Similar organisations were set up by the other 
Powers. France, of course, had her own civil 
service on the spot. At the Crillon the American 
delegates could call on particularly competent 
panels of adyisers, built up by the seledlion of the 
able^ university and business men in the United 
States in addition to the regular Government 
officials. The work was necessarily specialised, 
and at any moment data or documents on any 
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que^ion that might emerge were ready for the 
call of the national plenipotentiaries. In the case 
of Great Britain each of the Dominion Premiers 
brought a small secretariat, and frequent meetings 
of the British Empire Delegation as a whole were 
held. In addition there was a general British 
secretariat, with Sir Maurice Hankey at its head. 

One important element in the British represen- 
tation was the contingent of M.I. (Military 
Intelligence) men, who came and went ceaselessly 
between Paris and every remote corner of Europe. 
Their colledlive knowledge was immense, being 
rivalled only, if at all, by the ^ore of information 
amassed by the Food Administration through its 
ubiquitous agents. They formed part of a group 
of soldiers who showed that to be military is not 
of necessity to be militarist, as witness a coterie 
who used to sit far into the night discussing the 
League of Nations as an antidote to Bolshevism ; 
or the General who circulated a memorandum 
pointing out that armies were in^ruments for 
imposing one's political will on some one else, not 
for reconiftrudling the world, and that if the latter 
was the objedl a more effedlive agency was the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Such details as these are of value only as showing 
the working material available at Paris. None of 
the organisations touched on was intended in the 
firit instance for the service of the Conference as 
a whole. The business of each national contingent 
was merely to prepare briefs for its own pleni- 
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potentiaries. Fortunately some co-ordination was 
later effedted through the medium of Conference 
commissions. 

It was, then, on such a itage as was described 
in the la^ chapter, and with such equipment as 
has been outlined in this, that the Conference faced 
its task in the middle of January. It met without 
principle and without plan. The French, as hoils 
of the Conference, had indeed prepared some 
suggestions on procedure, but they never got far 
beyond the ^age of suggeiftion. In any case 
principle was more important than plan, and it was 
on principle that the Conference registered its 
fir^ serious failure. 

That failure consi^ed in a complete negledl to 
realise what had preceded the Conference. If 
Germany had surrendered unconditionally, if there 
had been no agreement as to the nature of the peace 
to be concluded, the Conference would have been 
ju^ified in laying down its own principles and 
applying them as it chose. In the case of Aui^ia 
and Turkey and Bulgaria, it was so ju^fied. But 
Germany had not surrendered unconditionally. 
She had surrendered on the Strength of the Allies' 
pledge in the Lansing Note of November 5th. 
That, and that alone, governed the conditions of 
the coming peace, for the detailed Stipulations 
of the armistice of November nth affedted only 
the armistice period and not the permanent 
settlement. 

The position, therefore, was clear, so far at leaSl 
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as relations with Germany were concerned. 
She was disarmed and powerless, the Allies could 
do with her what they would. But they had already 
pledged themselves to do with her one particular 
thing — to make peace with her on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points. That being so, the function 
of the Conference was plain. Its business was to 
con^itute itself, or to con^itute out of itself, a 
judicial body, charged with interpreting in the 
light of the exiting situation the agreed formula — 
the Fourteen Points and the contents of the sub- 
sequent addresses — much as the United States 
Supreme Court interprets the provisions of the 
agreed formula known as the American Con- 
^itution in regulation of differences between State 
and State or between a State and the Union. 
President Wilson was a member of the American 
delegation. If there was anything obscure in his 
addresses he was there to give an authoritative 
definition of its meaning. Steering their course 
by that clear principle the Allies might have 
avoided half the difficulties that obiftrudled and 
protraded their discussions till the breakdown of 
the whole negotiations was menaced. 

But the Conference at the outset agreed neither 
on this principle nor on any other. Each Allied 
nation knew very clearly what it wanted for itself, 
but apart from that its delegates came to Paris with 
their minds receptively blank. On the vital 
que^ion of whether the Germans, as parties to 
tiie terms on which the war was ended, were to have 
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some say in the interpretation of those terms, 
or whether the Allies were to draft their own 
peace and simply hand it to the Germans to sign, no 
agreement or underflanding had been reached. 

The middle of January, therefore, found some 
sixty or seventy delegates assembled, all in con- 
siderable perplexity as to how to begin. They 
were too large a body for detailed discussion — 
though that was not fully realised until later, — and 
at the same time the leading personalities were not 
reconciled to the loss of authority that a sub- 
division of functions would have involved. The 
principal Powers indeed took charge of the pro- 
ceedings before the Conference had adhially opened 
at all. January 14th saw the firi^ of a series of 
preliminary sittings attended by the representatives 
of Great Britain, America, France and Italy, with 
the Japanse sometimes present and sometimes 
not. This body was virtually a continuation of 
the Supreme Inter-Allied Council, which had sat 
during the later ilages of the war at Versailles. 
For the purposes of the moment it was self- 
appointed, having as yet no formal status as a 
constituent part of the Conference. That, indeed, 
would have been impossible, for the Conference 
itself had no formal existence till after its fir^ 
Plenary Session was held. 

That session was fixed for January i8th, but 
before it took place an important little controversy 
had to be fought out. It had so far been assumed 
that the Conference would carry out its work with 
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the maximum of publicity. The firift of President 
Wilson's Fourteen Points, with its insi^ence on 
"open covenants of peace openly arrived at," 
was to all appearance decisive on that. An unpre- 
cedented assemblage of journaliils of all nations, 
white^ yellow, and black, had gathered at Paris. 
The French Government had provided as an Inter- 
Allied Press Club, the Maison Dufayel, a vafl and 
ornate mansion in the Champs Elysees. It had 
further been conceded that while the censorship 
over all papers published in France would remain 
there should be no interference whatever with 
the outward messages of British and American 
correspondents. In spite of these elaborate 
provisions for acquainting the public of the world 
with the work of the Conference the council 
of major Powers three days before the 
opening of the Conference promulgated an 
ailonishing fiat. Not only was the Press to be 
excluded from the sittings of the Conference, but 
members of the Conference were to be pledged to 
have no communication with journali^, while the 
Press on its part would be prohibited from 
publishing any information on the discussions 
beyond what would be contained in a daily 
official communique. 

So intolerable an attempt to swathe the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in secrecy from the 
outset was met by immediate and vigorous 
prote^. The American journalii^ exerted 
pressure on President Wilson, the British on Mr. 
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Lloyd George. Their case was so unanswerable 
that the iftatesmen had perforce to yield. In the 
words of the old jingle> 

They rose to deny 
That they meant to imply 
Juft so much as their words seemed to indicate. 

A compromise was iflruck on the under^nding 

that 

" representatives of the Press shall be admitted 
to the meetings of the Full Conference, but on 
necessary occasions the deliberations of the 
Conference may be held in camera" 

That arrangement was on the face of it reasonable. 
No one could take exception, having regard to the 
delicacy and moment of the issues under dis- 
cussion, to occasional sessions in camera. None 
the less the initial ^eil for secrecy inevitably gave 
rise to disturbing refledlions, which the subse- 
quent course of the Conference went very far to 
justify. The whole proposal as to publicity turned 
out, moreover, to be mere window-dressing. 
Having consented to admit the Press to Plenary 
Sessions of the Conference the Five-Power 
delegates effeftively eluded the Press by holding 
pradlically no Plenary Sessions at all, and making 
them, when they were held, mere ini^uments 
for the automatic endorsement of decisions arrived 
at in secret by the Five-Power Council. 

Altogether in the whole five months and more 
between January i8th and June 38th, when the 
German Peace was signed, no more than six 
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plenary sessions took place, five of them open to 
the Press and one held in camera. As land- 
marks of the Conference they are worth a word 
of individual mention. The firift, on January i8th, 
marked the formal inauguration of the Conference.* 
At it M. Clemenceau was eledled permanent 
chairman of the Conference, and a general secre- 
tariat, with M. Dutaita, an official of the French 
Foreign Office at its head, was created. At the 
second, a week later, a Commission was appointed 
to draft the League of Nations Covenant, and the 
opportunity was taken by the small nations (if 
that term can properly be applied to ^tes of the 
area of Brazil, and the population of China) to 
make a bitter but unavailing proteil agzinii the 
autocratic usurpation of authority by the five 
major Powers. At the third plenary session, on 
February 14th, the firift draft of the League of 
Nations Covenant was presented. At the fourth, 
on April nth, the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation laid its report before the 
Conference. At the fifth, on April aSth, the final 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was approved. At the sixth, on May 6th, the eve 
of the presentation of the treaty to Germany, the 
delegates of the lesser Powers had communicated 
to them in secret session the terms of the peace that 
had been formulated for them by President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau. 

* The number of delegates each nation was to have had already 
been decided by the Five-Power Group. 
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That, apart from the ceremonies of the presenta- 
tion and signature of the treaties, represented the 
total of the public adlivities of the Conference. All 
its real work was done behind rigidly closed doors. 
It is true that the Press of Great Britain, America, 
France and Italy, each had a liaison of&cial, who 
transmitted whatever information the national 
plenipotentiaries saw fit to dispense. The 
Americans, indeed, were received every evening 
by Col. House, and the Italians by Signor Orlando. 
In the same way Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Balfour 
or Lord Robert Cecil occasionally addressed 
British journaliils. But if the public of the 
different countries had been dependent on such 
semi-official disclosures for their knowledge of 
decisions that were settling the fate of the world 
they would have been blindfolded even more 
effedlively than they were. Speaking generally 
all the news that was worth getting was obtained by 
individual journaliifts through personal inve^- 
gation and enquiry. 

On one ground the virtual abolition of plenary 
sessions could be defended. Such sessions as were 
held proved the system to be utterly unworkable. 
As it was no one even affedled to take them 
seriously, except perhaps the delegates from 
Panama or Uruguay, to whom the occasion gave 
a platform such as they had never dreamed of as 
they wove the spells of their eloquence in their 
sub-tropical forums. The delegates sat at long 
horseshoe tables in the Clock Room or the 
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banqueting hall of the Quai d'Orsay, M. Clemenceau 
in the chair, with President Wilson and 
the American delegation on his right, Mr. 
Lloyd George and the British Empire delegation 
on his left. Crowds of secretaries and other 
officials lined the walls behind the delegates. The 
Press was penned in a confined space at the end 
of the hall. At an ordinary public meeting in 
England there is some attempt to preserve silence 
for the speaker. At a plenary session there was 
none. The principal delegates were frankly bored. 
They were doing the real work of the Conference 
in secret conclave. This public ceremony was 
merely a concession to the smaller nations and 
outside opinion. Before the sitting had got far 
President Wilson and M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George were usually busy retailing to each 
other anecdotes or jokes which the privileged officials 
within earshot of their chairs passed on later, with 
discretion, to a wider audience. On one occasion 
Sir Robert Borden !$lopped in the middle of his 
speech to proteil that the conversation of the 
magnates made it impossible for him to go on. 
Speakers from small nations, whom no one wanted 
to hear but themselves, discoursed with great 
fluency to no purpose. If any objedlion of 
subflance was raised M. Clemenceau could be 
relied on to ride it down from the chair. Alto- 
gether the blasphemers who dismissed the plenary 
sessions tersely as " wash-outs " hit the nail 
pretty squarely on the head. 
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Plenary sessions at all events formed a small 
enough feature of the Conference machine. That 
machine consifted essentially of two parts, the 
committee of representatives of the five greater 
Powers, and the various commissions which 
prepared the material for that Committee's 
deliberations. The adoption of the commission 
sy^em was inevitable. If the ground had not 
been worked over in that way the Conference 
might have sat till 1931. As it was, every subjedt 
of importance that came up for discussion was 
threshed out by a commission before the Council 
of Ten, or Five, or Four, tackled it in earned. 
In the week after the fir^ plenary session, an 
initial group of commissions was formed, — on 
responsibilities for the war and war crimes, on 
ports, railways and waterways, on international 
labour and on the League of Nations. Others, 
e,g. on the Saar Valley, Poland, Reparations, the 
Middle Eaift, were appointed as occasion demanded. 
A commission was composed partly of delegates, 
partly of permanent officials. The smaller nations 
had some representation on it. For the reil their 
delegates had no other funcftion but to appear before 
the Council of the Five Powers and ^ate their 
national case whenever a queiftion that dire(5tly 
affedled them was under discussion. 

Altogether the treaty with Germany was signed 
by sixty-eight* Allied representatives. Of those 

* The number should have been seventy, but the two Chinese 
delegates refused to sign. 
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not sixty-eight, nor eight, nor five, nor four, were 
responsible for the making of it. It was the 
work adually of three men. The crowd that surged 
in tumultuous enthusiasm round M. Clemenceau, 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, as they 
appeared on the terrace of the Chateau of 
Versailles after the signature of the German Treaty 
knew what it was doing. Sixty-five other men had 
signed the Treaty for the Allies. These three 
men had written it. 

The creation of the Council of Four, which be 
became in reality a Council of Three, was Mr. 
Lloyd George's doing. The fir^ Cabinet of the 
Conference had been a Council of Ten, composed 
of the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of the 
five major Allied States. That Council began its 
work before the firfl Plenary Session in January. 
It sat through February. It sat through three 
weeks of March. The remaining fifty odd 
delegates waited. The Allied public waited. 
Germany, the tide of Spartacism rising higher every 
day, waited with the re^. Europe drifted fleadily 
towards dissolution. Nothing was settled. 
Nothing looked like being settled. Reports were 
received from commissions and referred back to 
commissions again. The paralysis of indecision 
had become chronic. 

The fourth week-end in March, Mr. Lloyd 
George spent at Fontainebleau with Mr. Montagu, 
the Secretary for India, and one or two other 
advisers. The situation was now desperate. The 
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possible break-up of the Conference was being 
seriously canvassed. Something had to be done. 
The British Prime Miniver spent his week-end 
in drafting in outline a peace of his own. With 
that in his pocket he went back to Paris on the 
Monday to propose that the Council of Ten should 
be cut down by half, and the major half, now a 
Council of Premiers, apply itself to intensive work 
with his draft as agenda. The remaining half, 
converted into a Council of Foreign Secretaries, 
would be useful (it proved itself in fail singularly 
useless) as a court of appeal on secondary quei^ions. 
So what should have been the Council of Five 
was con^tuted. It happened, however, by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence that the 
Japanese Prime Miniifter knew no English or 
French, and as the need for translation would 
seriously check the high speed at which the Council 
was proposing to work. Marquis Saionzi dropped 
out of the discussions altogether. The Council 
was now down to four. For moift of its exigence 
it adlually sat as four, but it is doing Signer 
Orlando no inju^ce to say that his presence was 
of no great moment except when Italian affairs 
were under discussion. His three colleagues 
spoke English, while he was at home only with 
Italian and French, and though Capt. Mantoux, 
the official Conference interpreter, was in attend- 
dance, the Italian Prime Minister could not hope 
to follow the quick ebb and flow of the informal 
conversation out of which the decisions emerged. 
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During some of the moift critical days of the 
Council's career, moreover, he was absent 
altogether, having retired to Rome after the issue 
of President Wilson's Fiume manifei^o. If the 
"composition of the Council had been difl^ted 
by regard for individual capacity in^ead of by 
regard for the importance of ilates, it would have 
varied in at leait one respeft. M. Veniselos could 
not have been excluded. 

The Treaty was thus essentially the work of the 
triumvirate. So intimate were their deliberations 
intended to be that at fir^ they dispensed alto- 
gether with a secretary, and no official minutes 
were kept. That arrangement soon came to an 
end, owing to the frequency with which the Council 
assembled in the morning to iind a complete 
divergence of opinion among its members as to 
what had been decided on the previous day. The 
services of Sir Maurice Hankey, the secretary of 
the British Empire delegation, were accordingly 
requisitioned. Even so the discussions were 
marked by the maximum of informality. They 
were, of course, carried on in iftrid privacy, 
but as experts of all nations were perpetually 
being called in for advice on particular points a 
good many windows into the Council chamber 
were opened. One such occasional visitor reported 
that he found President Wilson at one end of the 
room in consultation with experts, and Mr. Lloyd 
George similarly engaged at the other. Sir 
Maurice Hankey vibrated uneasily between the 
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two in an attempt to find what they were discussing. 
Signor Orlando, after sitting for a time dis- 
consolately by himself, button-holed a disengaged 
expert and quoted Hamlet to him in Italian. M. 
Clemenceau, who was technically presiding, leaned 
wearily back in his chair with the remark, " Let 
them go on talking; They'll tire themselves out 
in time." 

Such, according to a witness who claims to be 
trui^orthy, was the manner in which the treaty 
with Germany was made. However, that may be, 
the main fadl: is inconte^ble. By the end 
of March the Conference machine consiiled, for 
practical purposes, of three men sitting usually 
in President Wilson's library or Mr. Lloyd George's 
drawing-room. For four years scores of millions 
of men had looked death in the face. By the end of 
four years ten millions had died. And after it all 
three men took the fate of the world in their hands, 
and by their will the de^iny of unborn generations 
was moulded. It may have been the only way — 
in the deadlock into which the Conference had 
drifted, I think personally it was — ^but it was a 
^ange ending to a war for democracy. 



Chapter IV 

THE DISCUSSIONS IN BRIEF* 

OF all the methods of considering the Peace 
Conference the chronological is probably as 
unsatisfadlory as any. The Council which 
took charge of the whole proceedings from the 
firil week worked on no settled plan. It touched 
spasmodically on this subje<5l or that as some 
convenience of the moment, or it might be a mere 
arbitrary choice, didlated. The one fixed prin- 
ciple of the discussions was opportunism. The 
German Treaty, for example, was in an advanced 
ilate before the Council could make up its mind 
whether that treaty should be signed fir^ and got 
out of the way, or the settlement with Germany, 
Au^ia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey carried 
through simultaneously. 

None the less there are certain advantages in 
including the Conference as a whole in one rapid 
survey, and in such a survey the only method 
to follow is the chronological. Conveniently 
enough for that purpose, the discussions divide 
themselves cleanly into four distindl phases, three 
of them completed, the fourth as yet incomplete. 
The firit is the era of the Council of Ten ; the 
second the era of the Council of Four, down to 
the presentation of the German Treaty ; the 
third the era flill of the Four, covering the recon- 
sideration, revision and signature of the Treaty ; 
the fourth the era of the Supreme Council left in 

* Most of the matters touched on in this chapter are discussed 
in greater detail elsewhere. 

37 
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power to carry out the mass of unfinished busi- 
ness connedled with the Austrian, Hungarian, 
Bulgarian and Turkish settlements. 

I 

The genesis of the Council of Ten has been 
described elsewhere. In effedl it created itself, 
but was formally authorised by the firil Plenary 
Session of the Conference on January i8th. Its 
firfl business was to face the que^on of the settle- 
ment of Russia in general, and the que^ion of 
Russian representation at the Conference in partic- 
ular. Out of its deliberations came the Prinkipo 
proposal, which was launched on January 22nd, 
and may be regarded as having finally passed from 
the sphere of pradlical politics, when the date — 
February 15th — on which it should have been held 
had come and gone. 

Meanwhile various commissions (on Repara- 
tions, Responsibilities, Ports and Waterways) were 
appointed and got to work, but the main business 
visibly lagged. The two months and a half that 
had passed since the armi^ce had had its inevitable 
effedl on Europe, and on January 25th a ^ongly 
phrased note was addressed by the major Allies 
at Paris to sundry small nations, warning them 
that any attempt to further their claims to territory 
by forcible occupation would gravely prejudice 
the ultimate settlement of their case. 

A Plenary Session to appoint Commissions on 
the League of Nations and on International Labour 
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regulation, was held on January 25th. That was 
the la^ time the full Conference was to meet for 
some weeks. The Council of Ten from this 
point took supreme charge, summoning Plenary 
Sessions only as they were needed to give formal 
ratification to the Council's decisions. The 
Council itself discussed the disposition of the 
German colonies, the condition of Poland, 
Reparation, Italy's Adriatic claims, Arabia and 
Syria. In connection with the Colonies the 
mandate principle emerged at the end of January, 
and a few days later a notable ftep was taken in 
another field in the creation of the Supreme 
Economic Council, with Mr. Hoover as American 
representative and Lord Robert Cecil as British. 

The problems of Central and South-eafl Europe, 
involving the rival claims of Czecho-Slovaks and 
Poles, Jugo-Slavs and Italians, Rumanians and 
Serbs, were insiilent enough to sugge^ that it 
took longer to hold the balance between Allies 
than to settle with the enemy. The Ten received 
deputation after deputation, listened to their 
plaints and passed on to the next subjedl, no visible 
sign of a solution emerging at any point. Every- 
where claims were being regi^ered, France 
wanted this; Italy demanded thatj Greece 
insiifted on territorial extension here ; Mr. Hughes, 
of Auilralia, ^ood pat there. Meanwhile the 
League of Nations Commission carried forward 
its work apace, the food missions pursued their 
humanitarian labours without advertisement, and 
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one after another the anti-Bolshevik fadlions in 
Russia declined association with the Prinkipo 
proposal. 

In the second week in February came a pause in 
the work of the Council. On the 8th Mr. Lloyd 
George returned to London, where Labour 
troubles urgently called for his attention, and five 
days later Mr. Wilson sailed for America to deal 
with Bills that needed his signature before Congress 
rose. The dispersal of the chiefs was made the 
occasion for the usual inspired hints that work was 
well forward and the signing of the Treaty in sight. 
It may have been, but it needed powerful glasses 
to descry it, 

Germany meanwhile was ^ruggling with 
Spartacism, and doubts on the issue of the conteift 
opened up grave possibilities for Paris. She 
had failed to fulfil certain armi^ce obligations, 
and Marshal Foch was urging the tightening of 
the military screw. Againft disquiet on that score 
was to be set the completion of the firil ilage of the 
task of the mo^ diligent Commission of all, that 
on the League of Nations, which presented a full 
draft of the Covenant of the League to a Plenary 
Session of the Conference a few hours before 
Mr. Wilson set sail. 

That happened to be the day on which the 
projeded All-Russian conference at Prinkipo 
should have been held. That proposal having 
ended in smoke, thanks largely to the efforts of the 
Russian emigres in Paris, the militariiits had their 
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chance of profiting by the conciliators* failure. 
Mr. Lloyd George being in England, Mr. Win^on 
Churchill, though neither a delegate to the Peace 
Conference nor a member of the War Cabinet, 
was permitted to fly to Paris by aeroplane and attend 
the Council of Ten to urge a military anti-Bolshevik 
policy, backed by expedlations of British assi^ance, 
in place of any attempt at negotiation. Only two 
days later an event occurred that gave that policy 
a marked impetus. M. Clemenceau, whose 
bitterness again^ the Bolsheviks was notorious, was 
shot by an assassin close to his house in the Rue 
Franklin, in Passy. Though the wounds proved 
less grave than was feared, to take measures 
in his absence which he would certainly have 
opposed if he were present was out of the que:^on. 
Not only was the final blow dealt to the Prinkipo 
proposal, but any thought of a<ftion based on the 
report brought from Moscow by Mr. Bullitt, had, 
at leafl for the moment, to be abandoned. Intere^ 
shifted to other fields, notably to the Adriatic, in 
respe<5l of which the conflict between Italy and the 
Jugo-Slavs took a new turn, the Jugo-Slavs 
proposing to submit the whole dispute to arbi- 
tration at the hands of President Wilson, and 
Italy hastening to put herself in the wrong by 
flatly reje<fling that reasonable suggestion. 

The beginning of March found the Council of 
Ten resuming serious work. M. Clemenceau, 
making a remarkable recovery, was in his place by 
the end of February, Mr. Lloyd George crossed 
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to Paris on March 5th, President Wilson was 
expedled in the following week. Armi^ice and 
blockade queflions cropped up, and Mr, Lloyd 
George, reinforcing the urgent representations of 
different food commissioners, created something 
of a sensation by reading a letter from General 
Plumer, dwelling on the discontent caused among 
British soldiers on the Rhine by the spedlacle of 
hunger and distress among children in the occupied 
area. 

President Wilson's return had the effetfl of re- 
caUing the Council of Ten, not for the fir^ time 
or the hit, to a sense of its failure to achieve what 
it had created itself to achieve. Mr. Lloyd George 
was urgently needed in England and was preparing 
to leave Paris, when a joint letter was addressed 
to him by President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and 
Signor Orlando, appealing to him to remain for 
the fortnight which the signatories confidently 
hoped would see their labours, so far as concerned 
the German Treaty, completed. The Prime 
Miniver ^yed, and as though to create an impres- 
sion of progress German financial delegates were 
a few days later, to the scandal of Marshal Foch, 
invited to Versailles. As a matter of f adl they came 
not to discuss peace questions, but purely Armiflice 
quei^ons, and they went in the end not to Versailles 
but to Pont Maxence, the peril of their contiguity 
to Paris being thus sensibly diminished. 

At this point, Mr. Lloyd George, under circum- 
iflances described in an earlier chapter, abandoned 
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the lafl shreds of his faith in the Council of Ten. 
The sedative influence of a week-end at Fontaine- 
bleau gave him inspiration, and he went back to 
Paris to enunciate the dodlrine of peace not by 
committee but by caucus. 

Four men in a library, not ten in a Foreign Office 
salon, were to reshape the world. As things 
^ood it was probably the only thing to do, and it 
was done. The ten yielded place unwept to the 
four. They had done much to clear the ground. 
They had brought problems to light, if they had 
not solved them. Their failure, everything con- 
sidered, was not as bad as it looked. But it was 
bad enough. 

II 
The Four hid their deeds behind a veil even 
more opaque than had concealed the endeavours 
of the Ten. The Ten had at leaft its M. Pichon, 
and though M. Pichon's weekly communications 
to the Press had usually to be qualified or with- 
drawn altogether as soon as his colleagues saw 
them in print they did at any rate represent some 
concession to the principles of publicity. The 
Four met without a secretary (though that un- 
workable arrangement was altered later) they 
kept no minutes, and the so-called communique 
handed out through the Press sedlions of the 
different delegations were for the mo^ part 
hardly worth the money it coil to telegraph them. 
From such announcements as were made it 
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appeared that the Council was talking of everything 
in general, — Poland, the Saar Valley, Arabia and 
Syria, both banks of the Rhine. All kinds of 
small nations, Georgians, Armenians, Persians, 
Egyptian Nationali^, hovered about hoping for 
a hearing, and a singularly adlive and resourceful 
Irish-American delegation managed to liven up 
the Conference considerably. 

Various members of the Four gave signs of 
spasmodic attempts to speed up their fellows. 
In the fir^ week of April some aiftonishment 
was created in circles where the ilate of the dis- 
cussions was known by an intimation, inspired 
by Mr. Lloyd George, that all the main principles 
of the peace had been settled and that drafting 
would be proceeded with immediately. Simul- 
taneously the Prime Minifler declared cryptically 
in an interview in the Matin (of April 6th) " Wait 
for a fortnight." The next day it was made 
known that President Wilson had wired to America 
for his ship, the George Washington, then lying 
at the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. There was plenty 
in all this to set the quidnuncs talking, but very 
little to bring peace substantially nearer. 

About this time news of the Bullitt mission and 
report began to leak out — I think I was the firil 
to send the fads to England — and was indui^iously 
denied night by night in the House of Commons. 
(The Temps, by the way, had juii pubhshed a 
notable article advocating the feeding of Russia.) 
The Northcliife papers meanwhile were attacking 
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the Prime Miniver daily for his " eccentric and 
unable attitude," and in the middle of April 
Mr. Lloyd George went back to WefhminiSer to 
make his reply to the mass-telegrams despatched by 
the critics of his supposed attitude on indemnities 
and Russia. The International Labour Charter 
had at this time jufl been adopted, the Nansen 
feeding scheme was on the point of being approved 
by the Four, and on the 14th the invitation to 
the Germans to send plenipotentiaries to Versailles 
was announced. The end seemed in sight at 
la^. There might after all be peace early in May. 
Dates for President Wilson's final departure from 
France were bandied confidently about — ^without 
the smaller authority. 

At this vital point various difficulties, foreseen 
and unforeseen, came to a head. The Germans 
proposed in the fir^ iniftance to send mere officials 
to Versailles to receive the treaty and take it to 
Weimar for discussion, not despatching pleni- 
potentiaries till the time for negotiation and 
signature arrived. That projedt the Allies vetoed 
peremptorily, and it was promptly abandoned. 
The Fiume controversy was blowing up faH. On 
April 32nd, Signor Orlando withdrew from the 
Council of Four. On the 23rd President Wilson 
issued his manifesto. On the 25th the Italian 
delegation left Paris altogether. In their absence 
the German delegation, headed by Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, the Foreign Miniver of the 
German Repubhc, arrived at Versailles, while the 
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que^ion of Shantung was fought out by the Council 
of Three (as it now was) at Paris. Even more 
important, the revised draft of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was unanimously approved 
by the fifth Plenary Session of the Conference. 
Preparations for the presentation of the Treaty 
went forward regardless of Italy, but on May 4th 
the Three formally invited the Italians back, and 
on the morning of the 7th they were in Paris 
once more. The same day the Treaty was pre- 
sented to the German plenipotentiaries at the 
Trianon Palace Hotel, at Versailles. Simul- 
taneously announcement was made of the pledge 
given to France by Great Britain and America 
jointly to come to her assiflance in case of unpro- 
voked attack by Germany. On the same day also 
it was announced that a number of mandates* 
had been allotted by the Council of Three. 

Ill 

The Germans applied themselves immediately 
to dissedting the Treaty and launching on the 
Allies a cloud of notes, which were referred indi- 
vidually to the appropriate commissions of the 
Conference. The main points on which opinion 
among the Allies was divided were the desira- 

* To Great Britain German Ea^ Africa; to the Union of 
South Africa German South- Weft Africa ; to the British Empire 
Naura (where is Naura, and what is the British Empire going to do 
with it ?) ; to New Zealand the German Samoan Islands ; to 
Australia certain German Pacific islands south of the Equator ; 
to Japan German Pacific islands north of die Equator ; the 
tnandate for Togoland and the Cameroons to be settled between 
Great Britain and France. 
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bility of oral discussions, the whole que^ion of 
indemnity and the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. The case for oral negotiations 
was flrong. Such discussions were being carried 
on daily between Allied and German officials on 
shipping questions, on finance, on food, and it 
could not well be contended that what was proper 
for subordinates in regard to secondary matters 
would be improper for principals in regard to 
primary. But the Council of Four, or certain 
members of it, were frankly apprehensive of the 
attempts skilful German diplomatists might make 
to play them off again^ one another. President 
Wilson was definitely in favour of oral dis- 
cussions. Mr. Lloyd George was said to have 
been fir^ for, then againfl. He was certainly 
againfl at the end. M. Clemenceau was againil 
all the time. The issue was decided accordingly. 
The principal negotiators never met face to face till 
the day of the signing at Versailles. 

In the matter of the indemnity Strong pressure in 
favour of some relaxation was exerted both by 
Americans at the Crillon and British at ths> '■ 
MajeSlic. On that and other grounds several 
officials attached to the American delegation, 
offered their resignations to President Wilson. 
The chief representative of the British Treasury, 
Mr. Maynard Keynes, took a similar course a 
little later. The desire of the British and"~\ 
Americans on the League of Nations Commission / 
to admit the enemy powers to the League without 
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more ado was successfully opposed by the French. 

Germany's intentions meanwhile, were com- 
pletely in doubt. Would she sign ? If so would 
the delegates already at Versailles inscribe their 
names or give place to successors to whom the task 
was less repugnant ? No one knew, but the Allies 
made a point of referring with calculated emphasis 
to the ^eps they were ready to take to enforce their 
terms. Finally Count Rantzau went to Spa to 
consult with his fellow-Minifters. About the 
same time, to widen the field of interest, the 
Au^ian delegation, headed by Dr. Renner, 
arrived at St. Germain, there to wait till the leisurely 
progress of the Allies with their treaty should 
reach its term. The Four occupied themselves 
meanwhile with various subsidiary issues, Greece's 
claims in Asia Minor, the differeilce between 
Belgiurri and Holland over the Scheldt, the recog- 
nition of Koltchak, and the disposal of the Turkish 
Empire, a matter on which Mr. Montagu and 
representatives of Mohammedanism in India 
addressed the Council with some force, pointing 
out the dangers that might be run if the complete 
break-up of the great Mohammedan empire were 
attempted. 

While notes continued to fly to and fro between 
Versailles and Paris the Allies themselves were 
arguing out the queiftion of whether the occupied 
area on the Rhine should be adminiftered under 
civil or military law, the civil solution, supported 
by Great Britain and America, finally carrying 
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the day in face of Marshal Foch's vigorous 
opposition. On May 29th the German counter- 
proposals were handed to the Allies, and their 
consideration by the Four began. A fadlor of 
real importance at this ^ge was the physical and 
mental exhau^on not only of the four chief 
negotiators, but of the members of the various 
commissions on which the Four depended for 
guidance. It could not have been otherwise, in 
view of the hiflory of the preceding five months, 
but it was none the less a profound misfortune 
that at the moment of all moments when a fresh 
and dispassionate survey of the whole situation 
was needed it should have to be made by tired men, 
incapable, apart from any queflion of inclination, 
of applying themselves anew with unimpaired 
vigour to work on which they had spent themselves 
month after month already. In point of fa(fl 
comparatively few changes were made in the 
Treaty. What were made were made largely at 
the in^ance of the British. On the lift of 7une 
a miniature Cabinet meeting was held at Mr. 
Lloyd George's house in the Rue Nitot, all the 
principal Minifters not already in Paris coming from 
England to attend. The whole trend of theN 
meeting was toward a moderate settlement, an 1 
unexpefted supporter of that view being Mr.* 
Winfton Churchill, who hinted very broadly, as 
War Miniiler, that the British Army was in no mood 
for fresh adventures into Germany as an instrument 
for imposing a policy of signature by coercion. 
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Through the firft fortnight of June the dis- 
cussions swung to and fro. In Conference circles 
generally minor issues like the controversy on the 
publication of the Treaty (though the principle 
involved there can hardly be described as minor) 
and the relation between French clericals and the 
would-be founders of a Rhineland Republic, 
filled a flage that might have been occupied with 
greater things. The Four were working over the 
Treaty afresh, Mr. Lloyd George pressing for 
certain changes of subiftance. President Wilson 
showing something less than his natural enthus- 
iasm for modifications that would clearly have 
narrowed the gulf which separated the principles 
of the Treaty from the principles of the Fourteen 
Points. The President, it appeared, was in some 
degree discouraged by his failure to carry on the 
firfl draft what other people, who had given him 
little help then, were now trying to carry on the 
second, arid at the same time he was peculiarly 
anxious, both on personal grounds and from a 
vivid consciousness of the daily increasing peril of 
anarchy in Europe, to get the Treaty signed 
and in operation without a day's needless delay. 
That, at any rate, was the view taken of the 
President's attitude by persons in close touch with 
him at the time, and there is no reason to distrufl 
their judgment. Ultimately some modification of 
the Treaty terms was granted in regard to the Saar 
Valley and the rate of redudlion of the German 
army, the indemnity proposals were made at the 
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same time a little less harsh and a little less imprac- 
ticable, a plebiscite was subflituted in Upper 
Silesia for the proposed naked transfer to Poland. 
Those terms, presented on June i6th. Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau immediately took back to 
Weimar. Everything now hung on Germany's 
decision. As to that, omniscient rumour took a 
new shape every day. The sounded prophets 
foretold a decision to sign, but not till a new 
government was in power. So it turned out. The 
time limit set by the Allies was to expire at 7 p.m. 
on Monday, June 23rd. On Friday, the 20th, the 
Scheidemann adminiflration fell. On the Sunday 
the National Assembly at Weimar authorised a 
new government, with Herr Bauer at its head, to 
sign. At five o'clock on the Monday, two hours 
before the Allied armies were timed to advance, 
the formal assurance was given to the appointed 
representative of the Allies at Versailles. The 
Eiffel Tower wireless feverishly flashed off to the 
Rhine the agreed signal " Fermez les Portes," 
the Mont Valerien batteries crashed out the news 
to Paris, the air-raid syrens took it up, and the 
boulevards that night allowed themselves their firil 
carnival since November nth. The Germans had 
driven for a further forty-eight hours' respite, 
but the sinking of their fleet two days earlier at 
Scapa did not forward their cause with the Allies, 
and not an hour's grace was conceded. Five 
days later came the crowning a<S of the weary 
drama in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, 
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IV 

The ceremony of the signature over, the Allied 
delegates scattered fail and far. President Wilson 
and a large contingent of American officials left 
the Gare Montparnasse the same evening for 
Breifl, where the George Washington lay with fleam 
up. Even so they were not the firfl away. Mr. 
Massey, the Prime Minifler of ,New Zealand, 
leaving the Hall of Mirrors as soon as the Empire 
delegates had signed, whirled off in a car to the 
Gare St. Lazare, caught the boat train to Havre, 
put to sea in a deflroyer awaiting him there, 
boarded the Mauretania in mid-Channel, and 
before mofl of Paris was in bed had settled well 
down to the Atlantic voyage, en route for home 
via San Francisco and the Pacific. At ten the next 
morning Mr. Lloyd George and the Dominion 
delegates left for London. Twenty hours after 
the Treaty was signed the Conference had faded 
to a mere shadow of itself. 

The Council of Four had gone for ever. In its 
place came a Council, nominally, of Five, on which 
Mr. Balfour represented Great Britain, and 
Mr. Lansing, who soon gave place to Mr. Polk, 
America. Mr. Henry White and General Bliss 
£ti\l remained in attendance. That Council 
carried through the signature of the Auflrian 
Treaty and the presentation of the Bulgarian. It 
discussed the eternal problem of Russia to little 
purpose, it despatched Mr. Hoover to Buda-Peflh, 
and, Simulated by his report, succeeded in checking 
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the Rumanian incursion into Hungary, It drafted 
a Hungarian Treaty, and sat down to wait till a 
Hungarian Government should be formed 
sufficiently ftable to sign it. It resolved to let 
th^ Turkish settlement slide till America should 
accept or refuse a mandate. It sent a mission to 
Poland to investigate the treatment of the Jews, 
It likened to the report of the American mission 
that had visited Syria. 

But Paris was no longer the diplomatic centre 
of the world. The League of Nations organising 
committee had moved to London before the signing 
of the Treaty. The Supreme Economic Council 
(now an international body) had followed it. 
Foreign Offices were once more getting busy on 
their own account. The Supreme Council looked 
more like decaying and disappearing than expiring 
by any summary adl. As I write it is ^11 in being. 
It has signalised its declining days by begging 
Germany to assi^ it in blockading Russia, and by 
preventing the Peace Treaty from coming into 
force at the time when all conditions necessary to 
its operation had been fulfilled. The fate of the 
Council, it appears at the moment, is to make way 
fir^ for some even paler simulacrum, and then for 
the League of Nations as the supreme diplomatic 
inilrument of the world. 



Chapter V 
SOME PERSONAL FACTORS 

THAT the whole charadter of the Peace Treaty 
depended in the lail resort on the personal 
fadlors that had gone to its shaping is self- 
evident. It was the result not of any blind play 
of forces but of the deliberate volition of the three 
or four men primarily responsible for drafting 
it. In that sense the personalities of the three or 
four men are the only personalities that really 
matter. 

But each member of that inner circle was in his 
turn influenced in greater or lesser degree by 
certain other personalities. Neither President 
Wilson nor Mr. Lloyd George nor M. Clemenceau 
relied on his own unaided knowledge and judg- 
ment. There were obvious reasons why none 
of them should. So far as acquaintance with 
world politics went each one of the three 
was conspicuously ill equipped for the task of 
settling delicate and complex international con- 
troversies. Mr. Wilson was imbued with the 
traditional insularity of his nation in regard 
to external affairs. Mr. Lloyd George had de- 
voted his public life, down to 1914, exclusively 
to dome^c politics. His one excursion into the 
foreign field had been the notorious Agadir 
speech of 191 1. He had never, as he admitted 
with a disarming candour (which, however, 
scandalised a Times leader-writer), heard the name 
of Teschen till it emerged as the bone of contention 
between C^echo-Slovaks and Poles. M. Clemen- 
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ceau, from the mere length of his political career, — 
he was firfl eledled Deputy in 1871, on the morrow 
of the armiilice between Bismarck and Favre, — 
was probably better qualified than either of his 
colleagues to pronounce on moil of the questions 
at issue. But the French Premier had never held 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. He had in fad 
consistently discouraged excursions by France into 
fields where she had no intereits at ^ake, and he, 
hke the British Prime Minister and the American 
President, depended largely on the knowledge 
and the counsel of advisers who themselves had no 
ilatus in the sessions of the Council. 

In discussing the chief personalities of the 
Conference one necessary reservation mui^ be 
made. The veil of secrecy with which the work 
of the Council of Four was shrouded was in the 
main eflfecSive. The peacemakers were never under 
diredl observation. Even when a fbtesman's ads 
and words are patent to the world it is no easy 
matter to sketch a portrait of him that critics 
generally will acknowledge as juil. When all that 
can be seen of his features is what reveals itself 
through such a smoke-screen as enveloped the 
Council of Four, the task is tenfold more difficult. 
It is better to emphasise that limitation than to 
gloss it over. My own judgments are based on 
information acquired from many different sources. 
They are to the befl of my knowledge accurate, but 
the la^ sin I should desire to commit in such a 
case is that of dogmatism. 
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Among Conference personalities three naturally 
iland out conspicuous. Most of the various mots 
inspired by the triumviri and their- work are by 
this time current coin, but one or two may flill 
be worth the space it will take to record them. 
The observation that " the woril of President 
Wilson is that he talks like Jesus Chrifl and adls 
like Lloyd George " flands really to the credit 
of an English M.P., and was conveyed across the 
channel by a fellow Member visiting Paris. But 
M. Clemenceau had already given the simile a 
^art. His alleged complaint that " fourteen points 
is a lot for the President to insi^ on ; le bon Dieu 
lui-m6me n'a que dix " may possibly be apocryphal. 
So may the deprecatory reply to some critic, 
" What can I do, sitting there between Jesus Chri^ 
and Napoleon ? " But the French Premier's 
remark that " he liked talking to Col. House 
because he was so pradical ; the President talked 
like Jesus Chri^," I know to be authentic. 

Whatever the President talked like, he was 
without que^ion the dominating figure of the 
Conference. That was inevitable from the outset. 
The Peace formula was his formula, and he was 
necessarily the firil authority on its interpretation. 
He was, moreover, head of the one ilate with no 
financial or territorial claims to prefer, and the one 
i^te that remained economically powerful at a 
moment when economic fadtors were determining 
the deiliny of mankind as never before. More 
than that, the President had established by his 
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speeches a moral domination that set him on a 
different level from either of his immediate 
collaborators in the making of peace. Though 
long before the discussions on the German Treaty 
were over half his former admirers were attacking 
him fiercely, Mr. Wilson remained the foremoil 
personality at Paris to the lafl. 

As to the nature of the influence the President 
exerted there is no conflidl of opinion. He was 
there to make a Fourteen Points peace, and he did 
his beiH: to make it. He failed in part, but he did 
not fail for want of trying. All through the 
Conference, except perhaps, during the revision 
of the German Treaty, when Mr. Lloyd George 
suddenly took the field as an apostle of moderation, 
Mr. Wilson was the one force on the Council of 
Four making consi^ently for " a clean peace." It 
was in his name that the Prinkipo proposal was put 
forward as a solution of the Bolsheviift problem, 
and he gave unhesitating support to the later Nansen 
scheme for the feeding of Russia. His natural 
hoilility to the untenable claims of French 
extremis made moil of the Paris Press his enemy, 
while his failure to achieve fully what he set out 
to achieve ranged again^ him at the end large 
sedions of his Radical friends in Great Britain and 
America. 

Mr. Wilson was not in every way qualified for 
the r6le he had to fill at Paris. He is self-reliant 
to a fault, tending neither to seek nor to welcome 
advice except from one or two chosen counsellors. 
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He is not a negotiator, neither had he come to Paris 
prepared for negotiation between acquisitive Allies 
inflead of negotiation with Germany. He was 
essentially a judge, not an advocate. His fourteen 
points had been accepted by the Allies, and he had 
come to Europe to apply them, not to defend them. 
On the whole, moreover, the magnitude of the 
powers he had exercised in America for two years 
as Chief Executive in time of war formed a poor 
training for the task of subtle negotiation with men 
enjoying equal ^tus with himself at the 
Conference. 

The President, like many lesser men at the 
Conference, was faced by one ever-present 
problem. He had to choose between accepting 
a settlement falling far short of his ideals, and 
deserting the Conference altogether in the know- 
ledge that without him the settlement would be 
much worse than it was. Evidences of his 
uncertainty and hesitation between the two courses 
are not lacking. The mo^ notable was his 
summons to his ship, the George Washington, in 
April. That was meant as a demon^ation and a 
warning, and it was not without some effect. 
But its main value is as a sidelight on the President's 
frame of mind at the moment. In the end he 
stayed on. Two fa(ftors more than any others 
determined him on that, one of them operative 
throughout, the other only in the latter ^ages of 
the Conference. His belief in the possibilities of 
the League of Nations was profound. To get that, 
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together with a settJement that would at lea^ 
liberate the dependent nations and bear some 
recognisable resemblance to a Fourteen Point 
Peace, he was ready to sacrifice much. He did 
sacrifice much, perhaps more than he realised, 
but he believed the League would have power to 
right within a reasonable interval such wrongs as 
the Treaty embodied. The second faiflor that 
weighed with Mr. Wilson was the overwhelming 
need of the world for an early peace at almost any 
coft. The whole of Eaflern Europe, as he knew 
well from Mr. Hoover's reports, was charged with 
volcanic ferment due direifUy to economic dii^ess. 
To that ferment the procra^ination of the 
Conference powerfully contributed. It was his 
recognition of that, his consciousness that it was 
a race between peace and dissolution, that led 
Mr. Wilson at the time of the revision of the treaty 
to resiil even delays that might have been devoted 
to the improvement of the terms. 

There was one further difficulty that embarrassed 
the President. That was political opposition at 
home. The defeat of the Democrats at the 
November eledtions served to disparage Mr. 
Wilson's authority by suggesting that he was 
speaking at Paris for only a minority of his country- 
men. Criticism by Republicans in the United States 
seemed to confirm that judgment. It would have 
halved the President's difiiculties if he had thought 
fit to bring half a dozen Republican Senators with 
him to Paris to ^udy on the spot the problems of 
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the Conference and his own attitude towards 
them. 

A similar psychological failure was Mr. Wilson's 
sustained omission to visit the devastated areas of 
France. In point of fact the very pressure exerted 
to get him there increased his reluctance to go and 
see " frightfulness " exploited. But the French 
never forgave him. It was characteristic of Mr. 
Lloyd George's swiftness to sense a situation that 
he went to see the devastation at the first moment 
possible — and made a speech about it at the 
second. 

One initial miiftake, far-reaching in its effedb, 
was the President's failure to take a firm ^nd at 
the outset againil the tradition of secrecy the heads 
of the Conference sought to eflablish. To insi^ 
on open covenants openly arrived at does not 
necessarily mean that every informal discussion 
of delicate points shall be reported in the Press. 
But to suggest that the Conference proceedings 
were condudted in the spirit of Point No. i is 
palpable nonsense. A vidlory for Mr. Wilson 
on that issue would have meant as much gain 
as a surrender did loss. 

In one other diredlion the President might have 
done more than he did. By the end of the war 
the United States was the one prosperous country 
in the world. If early in the Peace Conference 
Mr. Wilson had been in a position to assure a half- 
bankrupt Europe that America was prepared to back 
with its va^ financial resources a peace based on 
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the principles the American President had laid 
down, that offer would have met with a warmth of 
response that would have iftrengthened his hand 
immensely throughout the negotiations. Unfor- 
tunately no such offer was made. 

There was one other member of the American 
delegation who exercised a considerable influence 
on the settlement. There might have been more 
than one, but the President is reticent to the 
point of secretiveness. At Paris he saw a number 
of people. Deputation after deputation waited on 
him and got ten or fifteen minutes each. But 
he lived none the less in relative retirement. He 
practically never entertained or dined out. Outside 
the Council of Four he talked habitually and 
freely to only one man, his long-landing friend 
and confidant, Colonel House. There are few 
parallels to the position Colonel House has made. 
He has never held any Federal office in America. 
It may be predidled with certainty that he never 
will. " If you ever hear my name mentioned in 
conne<ftion with any office on earth," he said to 
me once, "you can be sure without asking that the 
rumour is a canard." He is essentially the power 
behind the throne. The President's thoughts are 
open to him, he criticises the President's speeches 
before they are delivered, and a great deal of what 
the President knows about current affairs he knows 
because Col. House told him. 

Col. House represented America on the Inter- 
Allied War Council before the Armistice. During 
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the Conference he had his headquarters at the 
Crillon, and through him the President was kept 
in touch not only with the remaining members 
of the delegation, but with the whole ^ff of 
officials and advisers. The Colonel's particular 
forte was to smooth out differences. He would 
have made a much worse President than Mr. 
Wilson, but he might have made a better pleni- 
potentiary. He is a negotiator through and 
through — a negotiator, be it said, of the beil type, 
shrewd without a sugge^on of cunning, and firm 
without a hint of aggressiveness. Conciliator 
would perhaps be the better word. How many 
rocks and shoals he succeeded in circumnavigating 
at Paris will never be known. His influence, like 
that of all the American representatives, was 
exerted uniformly for the attainment of a moderate 
peace. It is safe to assume — ^though I have never 
heard him say so — that the settlement reached 
fell far short of his hopes. But he can at lea^ take 
credit for having done more than any other man, 
except perhaps Lord Robert Cecil, for the safe 
convoy of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
into harbour. 

In the case of the British delegation as of the 
American two members only weighed heavily 
in the counsels of the Conference. Mr. Bonar 
Law was in charge at Weilminiler and only paid 
occasional visits of a day or two at a time to Paris. 
Lord Milner concerned himself almoift exclusively 
with colonial questions, and colonial queiiions 
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for the mo^ part settled themselves. Mr. Barnes 
did much valuable work on the International 
Labour Commission, but he took little part in the 
general \frork of the Conference, though in the lail 
month he did all that could be done behind the 
scenes to mitigate the rigour of the terms finally 
imposed on the Germans. 

There remain Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Balfour. It was, of course, on the Prime Minister 
as a member of the Council of Four, that the main 
burden of the negotiations reeled. His attitude 
on the Council was too mobile to make it easy 
to define. There was never much doubt about 
President Wilson's position or M. Clemenceau's. 
There was never much certainty about Mr. Lloyd 
George's. It was easier to define Mr. Wilson's 
purpose when he was out of sight than Mr. Lloyd 
George's when he was in full view. 

Considerable allowance muil be made for the 
Prime Minister's difficulties, even though they were 
of his own creation. Like Mr. Wilson he had an 
election ju^ behind him. Unlike Mr. Wilson he 
had insiifted on having it when it might have ^ood 
over. Unlike Mr. Wilson again he had scored 
a spedlacular vicflory — though a vidlory that proved 
hardly less hampering at Paris than the American 
President's defeat. But for that election the peace 
negotiations might have opened two months earlier 
— and for the delay Europe had paid a tragic price 
in Starvation, revolution and social instability. 
The eletjlion had done more than that. It had 
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evoked speeches, from the Prime Miniifter himself 
and from others, that kept every flame of bitterness 
alive and roused lunatic hopes of an inflated 
indemnity,* and it had swamped the House of 
Commons with a majority clamorous for a peace 
antagoni^ic in every feature to the principles of 
the Fourteen Points. That clamour could never 
be entirely ignored, and at a critical point in the 
negotiations with Russia it played a large part in 
wrecking a projedt on which high hopes had ju^ly 
been set. 

With these millstones round his neck Mr. Lloyd 
George was cait into the whirlpool of the 
Conference. All things considered his ele<Sion 
record sat lighter on him than might have been 
expected. His inflindts naturally carried him 
towards President Wilson. If his hands had been 
free he might have co-operated with the President 
in the formulation of a treaty based scrupulously 
on the Fourteen Points. The Prime Miniver is 
at the bottom no ImperialiiS, either where his own 
country or any other is concerned. A Wilson 
Peace would naturally commend itself to him more 
than a Foch peace or a Sonnino peace. When 
he told the American soldiers months before that 
Germany could have peace when she wanted it 
on President Wilson's terms he no doubt meant 
sincerely — for the moment — what he said. 

* "Mr. Lloyd George "said the Echo de Paris, "won his 
election at the end of laSl year on a programme tersely enough 
phrased — The Kaiser to the gallows, and Germany's la^ sou 
tot war damages." 
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Throughout the Conference the Prime Miniver's 
attitude was marked by the effeds of this play of 
rival forces. There were moments when he fought 
single handed for solutions didated by the spirit 
of pure Liberalism, I remember; for example; 
hearing him argue convincingly in deprecation of 
wild hopes of an exaggerated indemnity (hopes 
which no one had done more than himself and his 
political friends to kindle) and in defence of a 
juiS settlement of the Polish corridor question. 
A commission of experts had discussed that 
question at length, and marked out a frontier 
line that involved the inclusion of nearly 2,000,000 
Germans in the new Polish ^ate. Mr. Lloyd 
George set his face resolutely again^ such a 
solution. He got the report referred back to 
the Commission. The Commission deliberated 
afresh and decided unanimously to abide by its 
original findings. Still the Prime Miniver 
refused to give way. The French Press attacked 
him with such vigour that he threatened to have 
the whole Conference moved to a neutral centre. 
In the end he gained his point. A new frontier 
was drawn reducing substantially the German 
element subje<n:ed to Polish rule. 

But that resolute insi^ence on a principle could 
never be counted on in advance. There were 
always powerful forces pulling in the other 
dire(5lion. The attack suddenly launched by Lord 
Northcliffe at the beginning of April had its 
effed. The Prime Miniiler hit back with 
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charadleriilic vigour in a House of Commons 
speech, but no man in public life has made a more 
sy^ematic and scientific fludy of the issues and the 
possibilities of the Press, and it would be too much 
to expedl that a sudden blai^ of syndicated hostility 
should leave him indifferent. How far that 
accounted for the vacillation with which the 
Prime Minister was credited at Paris is a matter 
for surmise. Again and again he would take 
a firm ^and on some queiftion of importance 
and then unexpedledly yield his whole ground. 
His relations with Mr. Bullitt, the American 
emissary to Russia, and his subsequent statement 
on that subjedl in the House of Commons, are now 
familiar. That does not fland alone. The 
que^ion of oral negotiations with the Germans 
at Versailles is a case in point. Mr. Wilson 
had urged persi^ently that such negotiations 
should take place, and he underwood Mr. Lloyd 
George to be in full agreement with him. But 
at the critical moment the Prime Minister lined 
up with M. Clemenceau again^ the proposal and 
it fell to the ground. Another iniftance was the 
issue of the Fiume manifeilo. That document 
was for several days under discussion. M. 
Clemenceau approved both its terms and the 
decision to publish it. Mr. Lloyd George 
unque^ionably left in the President's mind the 
impression that he took the same view. But when 
the manifesto had been issued, and was being 
criticised, the Prime Miniver took immediate 
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^eps to deny the published flatement that the 
President's adlion had been taken with his con- 
currence. It may be, no doubt, that these and 
similar incidents sprang from a genuine mis- 
under^anding. But they were not so explained 
by those in Paris be^ qualified to judge. 

How far the Prime Minifler was guided by Mr. 
Balfour in matters falling properly within the 
Foreign Secretary's sphere can hardly be deter- 
mined. Mr. Lloyd George's closed associate 
was Mr. Philip Kerr, formerly editor of the Round 
Table, who had been one of the principal members 
of the Downing Street garden secretariat since 
the in^itution of that body in 19 17. Mr. Kerr's 
wide knowledge of affairs was undoubtedly of the 
highe^ value to the Prime Minifler, but the 
tribute paid by Mr. Lloyd George to the Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons after the 
signature of the German Treaty meant more 
than mere conventional courtesy. The two 
Ministers lived under the same roof in the Rue 
Nitot, a contiguity which gave ample opportunity 
for those informal consultations which are often 
the mofi: valuable of all. But it mu^ be remem- 
bered that for two years the Foreign Secretary 
had been deliberately blanketed. Foreign policy 
was handled either by the Prime Miniver himself 
or by the War Cabinet, of which Mr. Balfour 
was never a member. It was consequently with 
something less than a Foreign Secretary's normal 
authority that he came to Paris, and there was 
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little sign down to the signature of the German 
treaty (after which he became chief British repre- 
sentative) of his having impressed himself deeply 
on the Conference. It is, however, ju;^ to 
remember that he was for some time in indifferent 
health — suffering, according to one popular 
diagnosis, from " severe sleeping-sickness, broken 
about mealtimes by acute attacks of insomnia." 

Nothing could be more congenial to a mind of 
the subtlety and dexterity of Mr. Balfour's than 
the discussions and negotiations incidental to 
any peace conference, and te^mony abounds to 
the Foreign Secretary's extraordinary capacity 
for assimilating in five minutes all the relevant 
fadts on some hitherto unfamiliar subjecfl, and 
armed with that slender equipment presenting a case 
that left would-be opponents incapable of any 
effeeflive reply. But dialectics are one thing and 
convidions another. Mr. Wells asks with regard 
to a charader he models on Mr. Balfour in one of 
his novels " Did he really care ? Did any thing 
matter to him ? " The same queiSion was asked 
pretty often about Mr. Wells' prototype at Paris, 
and it never received any assured answer. The 
Foreign Secretary had his brief, and he handled 
it with consummate ability. In devising a formula 
or drafting a memorandum no one could rival 
him. But it was men who really cared that were 
needed to make the peace the world waited for. 

Such men were not lacking on the British 
delegation, and the influence of some of them 
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counted for much behind the scenes. Notable 
among them was General Botha. The late Prime 
Minister of South Africa was seen little in public. 
The ^ate of his health prevented him from 
discharging the mission he was asked to undertake 
in Poland. But his counsel was constantly being 
sought by his colleagues, from the Prime Minister 
downwards, and it told consiiflently in favour of a 
peace based on that liberalism and range of vision 
that the hi^ory of South Africa had so impressively 
vindicated. If any proof of that were needed it 
might be found in the iftory told over the dead 
Premier's grave by General Smuts, of how he 
had found written on Botha's agenda paper in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, on the day the 
treaty was signed, the words ; 

God's judgments will be appUed with juilice 

to all peoples under the new sun, and we shall 

persevere in prayer that they may be applied 

to mankind in charity and peace and a 

Christian spirit. To-day I think back 

May 311ft, 1903 (the date of the treaty of 

Vereeniging). 

General Smuts himself made his own views 

known to the world on the day he set his signature, 

with profound misgiving, to the Treaty with 

Germany. The disquiet he voiced then was no 

revelation to anyone who had been in personal 

contad with him in Paris, " You know God is 

writing a very different Treaty to this," he had 

said to one companion. " Do you think God 
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doesn't see pa^ this Treaty ? " he had asked 
another. " What would you do if you were God 
Almighty ? " he put to a third. He had done his 
utmoift by personal pressure to bring about oral 
discussions with the German delegates, and the 
rigour of the final draft of the treaty caused him 
deep concern. 

The South African ilatesman took an adlive 
and prominent part in the work of the League of 
Nations Commission, and his mission to Hungary 
after the Bela Kun revolution was one of the 
landmarks of the Conference. If the advice he 
proffered on his return to Paris had been taken 
the difficulties of the Allies and the digresses of 
Hungary might have been materially diminished. 

Among the other Dominion delegates Sir 
Robert Borden carried considerable weight — he 
took Mr. Balfour's place more than once on the 
Council of Foreign Miniflers — and Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, in spite of the high e^mate formed of 
his abilities by persons who watched him closely, 
comparatively little. His hoilility to the proposed 
Japanese amendment to the League Covenant 
on the subjedl of racial equality was the main cause 
of the unfortunate defeat of that proposal. 

There remains, among the influences that 
determined British policy at Paris, Lord Robert 
Cecil. Though neither a plenipotentiary nor even 
a Miniiler, Lord Robert made himself felt in a 
remarkable degree as Chairman of the Supreme 
Economic Council and the moving spirit on the 
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League of Nations Commission. The work of 
those bodies absorbed him to the exclusion of all 
other adivities, but his general attitude was well 
underilood, and backed by his personality and the 
respedl he commanded among delegates of all 
nations it was a fadlor that uriqueflionably 
influenced decisions. Lord Robert has indicated 
in the House of Commons what features in the 
treaty he ra.o€t regrets. With regard to one of 
them— ^the indemnity scheme as projedled at one 
itage of the discussions at Paris — he made a private 
but explicit proteil at the time. 

The French delegation summed itself up to all 
outward appearance in the single figure of M. 
Clemenceau. The President of the Council held 
a remarkable position in France. While his 
recent predeicessors had passed swiftly across the 
ftage and vanished from office, he had ilood his 
ground againfl all attack for more than fifteen 
months. A defender of the capital in 1870, he 
had been the soul of the national resiiSance through 
the perils of 19 14, and at seventy-seven, in spite of 
an assassin's attack that struck him down in the 
middle of the Conference and left him to carry 
to the grave a bullet between his shoulders, he 
yielded to no member of his own or any other 
delegation in vigour or capacity for work. 

As chairman of the Conference M. Clemenceau 
diflinguished himself by an autocracy sufficiently 
rigorous to be effedlive and sufficiently benevolent 
to cause little offence. His condud of the Plenary 
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Session at which the League of Nations Covenant 
was adopted illu^rated the double exercise of that 
quality to perfe(5lion. As representative of France 
on the Council of Ten, and later on the Council 
of Four, he had the reputation, particularly in the 
early weeks of the Conference, of an immovable 
ilonewaller prepared to iland for the claims of 
France again^ all opposition. Time after time 
he was compelled by the sheer weight of the 
arguments againift him to yield some few inches 
of ground, but by the next morning he could 
regularly be counted on to be back in the old 
position, ready to conte^ the whole issue again 
from its genesis. 

But M. Clemenceau mu^ be judged in the light 
of the circumstances that determined his adlion. 
He was there as the representative of France — a 
France which knew perfedlly well what it wanted 
and relied on the President of the Council to obtain 
it. He was an intensely popular figure, but the 
nation was with him only so long as he ^ood for 
the national claims. His position in the Chamber 
was far from secure, and a false move at the Peace 
Conference might mean his political downfall. 
What was more, he had an eledlion before him, and 
though he desired no new lease of power for himself 
he owed it to his colleagues to retain the confidence 
of the eledtors in his adminiilration to the lail. 

Another force the President of the Council had 
to consider was Marshal Foch. The Allied 
Commander-in-Chief ^ood frankly for a soldier's 
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peace. What he cared for was material safe- 
guards, strategic frontiers, buffer flates, the 
occupation of enemy territory. If General and 
Miniver had been at one in their fight for the 
peace as they had been in their fight for vidlory in 
the war they would have made a formidable 
combination. But traditionally and tempera- 
mentally the two men had little in common. Foch 
was a devout Catholic and a clerical in politics. 
Clemenceau was an agnoitic and a radical. The 
soldier's peace terms were not the statesman's. 
Marshal Foch wanted an indefinite occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine, That demand was not 
sustained by the French delegation. He was 
bitterly opposed to the proposal for a supreme 
civilian adminiilration of the occupied territory. 
M. Clemenceau, as a member of the Council of 
Four, accepted that proposal without serious demur. 
At a secret Plenary Session of May 6th, the reply 
of the President of the Council to a prote^ by 
Marshal Foch at the inadequacy of the military 
guarantees very considerably impressed the 
delegates who heard it. 

None the less, M. Clemenceau was essentially an 
apo^le of the old order in international politics. 
He was well enough content with the Fourteen 
Points and the League of Nations so long as they 
were superadded to the material guarantees he 
demanded, not sub^tuted for them. The ^oty 
of his solemn assurance to his colleagues that 
" Every night when I go to bed I raise my hands and 
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say ' Georges Clemenceau, tu crois en la Ligue des 
Nations/ and every morning when I get up I 
raise my hands and recite my new creed," bears 
all the marks of authenticity on its face. But it 
was the French Premier's fundamental, not his 
formal, beliefs that determined his attitude 
throughout the negotiations. He was fighting for 
the liberation of France from the menace of a 
generation, and he claimed, in conversation with 
a group of Deputies who waited on him in May, 
that he had secured the peace that he wanted. 
Behind M, Clemenceau, moreover, there was 
always the elusive figure of M. Mandel, his chef 
du cabinet. M. Mandel was underiftood to 
interest himself more in home than foreign affairs, 
and exactly how far he influenced his chief no one 
was prepared to e^imate, but so far as he concerned 
himself with the Peace it was certainly to secure 
that it should be a French peace, not a Wilson 
peace. 

Some account mu^ be taken of two other 
members of the French delegation, M. Stephen 
Pichon and M. Andre Tardieu. M. Pichon, as 
Foreign Secretary, took his part in pressing 
France's territorial claims, and he was one of 
the protagonifls in the agitation for an aggressive 
AUied policy in Russia. But in ability and 
influence he was overshadowed by M. Tardieu, 
A former editor of the Temps, M. Tardieu had 
acSted during the war as special commissioner 
of France in the United States, and the political 
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prophets marked him down with unanimity as 
a Prime Miniifter of the immediate future. He 
was known to the public during the Conference 
mainly as one of the authors (with Mr. Headlam- 
Morley and Dr. Haskins) of the Saar Valley 
settlement, but his influence, which expressed 
itself through various newspapers as well as 
through personal contracts, was pervasive. 

Of the representatives of the two other major 
nations, the Italians were the more prominent. 
Their two principal delegates down to the signa- 
ture of the German Treaty were Signor Orlando 
and Baron Sonnino, — the latter of whom claimed 
the distinction of being the only Foreign Secretary 
in Europe who was a baptised member of the 
Church of England. Of the two Baron Sonnino 
was by far the more forceful charadler. A con- 
fessed Imperialist, he was a con^ant stimulus 
in the rear of his Prime Minifler. Signor Orlando, 
a college professor himself, is temperamentally 
a warm admirer of President Wilson and his 
principles. But he had a thankless role to play 
at the Conference. His political position at 
home was precarious. Italy's economic situation 
was deplorable and revolution was openly talked 
of. Demobilisation was held up because the 
Government preferred to have the men under 
authority and not released to agitate. Feeling 
was running high againift the Southern Slavs. 
Italy had counted on sub^antial salvage for 
herself out of the wreck of the Au^rian Empire, 
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and when all the mo^ eligible territory became 
the property of Allies, through the recognition 
of the State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
the blow to Italian ambitions was severe. In 
retiring from the Council of Four on the day 
a Southern Slav delegation was heard, on the 
ground that he could not meet " the enemy " 
face to face, Signor Orlando was faithfully voicing 
the antagonism of the majority of his country- 
men. With such influences pressing in on him 
from different sides the Italian Prime Miniiler 
had a difficult course to shape. Something too 
mu^ be ascribed to his southern blood, — he is 
a native of Sicily, — as for example when he requeued 
that a meeting of the Council of Four which he 
attended after the issue of the Fiume manife^o 
might be held at Mr. Lloyd George's house 
inilead of at President Wilson's " as he preferred 
to meet on neutral territory." 

There remain the Japanese, who call for less 
extended mention. They had few direct interests 
at ilake, but on those they had — Shantung, certain 
Pacific Islands, certain cables, and the declaration 
of racial equality under the League of Nations — 
they iftood like granite. There was something 
almo^ sinister in their habitual silence. Sir 
William Orpen in a portrait he painted of Marquis 
Saionzi during the Conference, concentrated 
with remarkable effedl the inscrutability that 
attached to them. They would sit through a 
discussion never speaking a word, faces set like 
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masks, a riddle unreadable, challenging by their 
very reticence. What lay behind it all ? What 
did they really think of the Conference ? How 
much did they care for the League of Nations ? 
How far did they mean business over the inter- 
national labour charter ? No man could tell. 
But it is bare ju^ice to give any nation credit 
for good intentions till it has convicted itself 
of bad — and Japan's outward deportment has 
in the main been unexceptionable, though in 
the matter of Korea and Shantung it is high 
time a damaged reputation was rehabilitated. 

Two other personal influences at the Conference 
muil be noted — M. Veniselos and Mr. Herbert 
Hoover. Far too little use was made of the Greek 
Prime Miniver. He argued the case of his 
country before the Greek Commission and the 
Council of Four with a persuasiveness that 
secured a diflurbingly complete recognition of 
his claims, and he did valuable service on the 
League of Nations Commission. But the radi- 
cally unsound syflem of valuing men by nation- 
ality iniftead of personality could find no greater 
condemnation than is supplied by the fact that 
on neither of the two principal deliberative bodies, 
the Council of Four Premiers or the Council 
of Five Foreign Ministers, could use be found 
for the talents of perhaps the ableft iftatesman 
in Europe. 

As for Mr, Hoover, he had no place in the 
Conference proper at all, though the Council 
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of Five had the wisdom to send him on a special 
mission to Auflria and Hungary after the Ruman- 
ian seizure of Budapest in August. For while 
the work of the Conference was deliberative 
and legislative Mr. Hoover's was purely economic. 
The Conference indeed thwarted his efforts 
much more than it assi^ed them, by its insistence 
on the maintenance of the blockade of Germany, 
a policy he condemned in season and out of 
season. But the Diredlor-General of Allied 
Relief personified the one great humane influence 
at Paris. The foremoift soldiers of the world 
had laid in carnage the foundations of vidtory. 
The foremo^ ^atesmen of the world were spelling 
out their paper peace. He and the men he 
gathered round him were keeping dying children 
from death and lifting a corner at leail of the 
cloud of misery and suffering that weighed down 
upon Europe. In some elusive, intangible way 
the knowledge of the work he was doing shot 
like a purifying ray through the fog that en- 
veloped the endeavours and the impotence of the 
Conference. 
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Chapter VI 
NEW MAPS FOR OLD 

ONE of the chief tasks of the Conference 
was to make new maps. The face of 
Europe and Asia was to be changed. 
^Everyone who was anyone wanted something 
different. France wanted Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Saar Valley and the left bank of the Rhine 
and Syria and part of the Cameroons ; Great 
Britain wanted Mesopotamia and German East 
Africa and South-wefl Africa and some South 
Pacific Islands and possibly Paleiftine, and ought 
to have wanted a regularised title to Egypt ; 
Italy wanted the Trentino and Trie^e and the 
Tyrol and Dalmatia and Fiume and parts of 
Albania and a foothold at Adalia ; Japan wanted 
Shantung and some North Pacific Islands ; 
Greece wanted extensions in Epirus and Mace- 
donia and the return of the Dodecanese and 
considerable holdings round Smyrna ; Belgium 
wanted parts of German Ea^ Africa and various 
concessions at the expense of Holland ; Poland 
wanted independence ; so did Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia and the border ^tes of Russia ; 
Rumania wanted Transylvania and Bessarabia. 
America, grotesquely unversed in the enter- 
prising diplomacy of Europe, wanted nothing 
at all. 

Claims of that order threw into the limelight 
one definite principle — the principle of acquisition. 
Quite a lot might be said for and againil that, 
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but at any rate it was not the principle laid down 
in President Wilson's Fourteen Points and his 
subsequent addresses. What ^udents of those 
addresses had a right to look for when the Con- 
ference opened was a rearrangement of the map 
of the world determined by one principle above 
any other — the right of peoples to choose their 
own governors and governments. The world 
was for the firit time to be, so to speak, town- 
planned, with regard to no consideration whatever 
but the soundness and juilice of the plan. 
Imperialii^ desires and designs were irrelevant. 
The world had risen to a level above the old bad 
order to which they essentially belonged. 

Those hopes and beliefs did not survive many 
days of the Conference. The principles on which 
they reeled were not banished from the Council 
chamber. President Wilson saw to that, if no 
one else did. But inflead of the general and 
tacit acceptance to which they were entitled 
they gained merely a theoretical recognition, 
except at moments when some delegate suddenly 
invoked them as serviceable supports to an 
argument based essentially on quite different and 
quite material considerations. The Conference 
in short was a battle-ground on which the new 
conflidled with the old. The contefl swayed 
doubtfully, and each in turn was uppermost. 
On balance it can hardly be claimed that the vidtory 
was with the new. 

But taking the territorial claims as they were. 
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and varying as they did in their intrinsic juilice 
and the nature of the prices claimed, it is possible 
to disengage one or two main principles which 
affeded moil or all of them generally. One 
was the theory of mandates under the League 
of Nations. By that sy^em much of the territory 
previously held by Germans or Turks was to 
form a tru^, under the guardianship of one or 
other of the Allied Powers adling as agent of the 
League. The theory is more fully discussed in 
another chapter*. It is enough to say here that 
while the principle of mandate was defined in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations the vital 
queftion of the adlual allocation of the mandates 
was never publicly discussed. The task should 
unque^ionably have fallen to the League itself 
if the League had been ready to adl. As it was 
the mandates were shared out among the major 
Allies by a Council on which only those major 
Allies were represented. Belgium, it is true, 
is to hold part of what was once German Eail 
Africa under this tenure, but that is the result 
of a private arrangement with Great Britain, to 
whom the territory in que^ion was in the fir^ 
instance allotted. Altogether the resemblance 
between the old theory of protectorate and the 
new theory of mandate, as the latter habitually 
figured in the Paris discussions, is lamentably 
close. It may be added that it is further height- 
ened by the decision of the British Government 
* Chapter IX. 
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to take powers to institute preferential tariif 
relations with the territories it holds under 
mandate. 

A second fa<5tor of importance was the con- 
sidered policy of France in regard to the new map 
of Europe. France, as has been said, was domin- 
ated by an insi^ent fear of renewed German 
aggression. That fear was intelligible viewed in 
relation to the pafl, but groundless viewed in 
relation to the changes effe(5led by the war. 
But there it was, and it determined the whole atti- 
tude of France at the Conference. She demanded 
two kinds of security. One was the transfer 
to herself of a large part of Germany's mineral 
resources — the raw material of her munitions — 
and the acquisition of a strategic frontier on the 
Rhine. The other was the creation of any counter- 
poise to the power of Germany it might be possible 
to evolve in Eastern Europe. Russia was gone. 
The old alliance that had formed one side of the 
balance of power in Europe had dissolved for 
ever, unless Koltchak or Denikin could achieve 
the unexpedled and eftablish himself permanently 
at Moscow. It remained therefore to make the 
beil of the smaller ^ates. An enlarged Poland 
and an enlarged Rumania would between them 
Wretch from the Baltic to the Black Sea, capable 
at once of forming a cordon sanitaire again^ 
Russian Bolshevism and of commanding the 
reSpedl of Germany sufficiently to reilrain her 
from any adventures in the we^. For that 
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purpose Poland mattered mofl. The more 
powerful Poland could be made the better for 
France. Polish claims should never fail for 
lack of French support. Polish troops were 
enlisted and equipped in France, and an Allied 
military officer of high rank had cause to comment 
in a private report on the adlivity in Poland 
of French officers under whose influence a Polish 
army on a scale altogether in excess of the defensive 
needs of the country was being built up. 

There was a certain relationship between the 
policy of France and the policy of Italy. Con- 
siderable changes in Italy's frontiers were in- 
evitable. Her claim to the Italia Irredenta of the 
Trentino and part or all of the Pola penin- 
sula was inconteflable, though there were good 
reasons for preferring the solution of a free port 
at Trieste. But Italy was by no means satisfied 
with Italia Irredenta. Like France she thought 
in terms of iflirategy. The Au^rian navy was 
de^. A Jugo-Slav navy had not been born, 
and unless the League of Nations broke down 
altogether it never would be. But that did not 
prevent Italy from claiming the mailery of the 
Adriatic and landing out for all and more than 
all the coafl area allotted to her by the Treaty 
of London in 1915. 

Imperialism of that order, since it could find 
no moral purification, had to seek what support 
it could in other fields. The natural arrange- 
ment was for Italy to favour French claims on 
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the Rhine in return for French favour for Italian 
claims on the Adriatic. To be ju^ to M. 
Clemenceau and Signor Orlando, there was 
no proof of any kind of a deal between them 
personally, but neither could be altogether' un- 
affedled by the atmosphere created by such 
assertions as this from the Matin (to take one 
example out of many) in regard to Italy's demands 
under the Treaty of London : — " France united 
to Italy by an alliance which mu^ at all co^s 
become permanent can make no opposition to 
these claims. We and Italy are likely to find 
ourselves the only two Continental powers called 
on to face the dangers that are hatching in Central 
Europe — whether those dangers in the future 
take the name of Nationalism, Thirfl for Revenge, 
or Bolshevism. We can propose nothing that 
should weaken the position of Italy," So much 
for Fourteen Point principles. 

Italy's claims, in point of fact, led to the one 
spedlacular crisis of the Conference. The secret 
treaty of London, signed by Great Britain, France 
and Russia at a time when it was held that Italy's 
participation on the side of the Allies mufl be 
secured at all coiSls, gave the Italians the whole 
of the Dalmatian coafl of the Adriatic, but not 
the town of Fiume. That was in 1915. But 
the war having been won Italy was not content 
even with what the Treaty of London gave her. 
Having secured large tradts of Ju go-Slav terri- 
tory by the treaty in violation of the principle 
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of self-determination, she proceeded with laudable 
business acumen to claim Fiume in virtue of the 
principle of self-determination. The controversy 
dominated the Conference from the firft. It 
did not affecfl the German treaty at all, or for 
that matter the Austrian treaty either, since all 
that was in question was the division of spoils 
which the conquered nation would have to 
surrender in any case, no matter what their final 
disposition. But the Italians were fully alive 
to the fadl that the befl means of bringing pressure 
on the Allies in the matter of Fiume was by a 
threat to refuse to sign the German treaty unless 
their desires were satisfied. Hence the emergence 
of the question in the first month of the 
Conference. 

To and fro the battle swayed for weeks. 
The propagandiils on both sides worked them- 
selves to the edge of the grave. The air was 
thick with itatiftics. The population of Fiume 
was so much. Out of that so much was Italian. 
On the contrary so much of it was Jugo-Slav, 
and even the Italian-speaking did not want 
Italian rule. The French Press was captured 
almoil solid for Italy, and there were plenty of 
fiditious or veracious flories to show the reason 
why. According to one, which may be taken 
or left as individual judgment dictates, a repre- 
sentative of a certain highly reputable organ called 
on a leading Jugo-Slav delegate. " I under- 
hand," he said, "you have been complaining of 
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the attitude of my paper over Fiume." The 
plenipotentiary admitted that he had expressed 
some surprise at the journal's sudden abandon- 
ment of its habitual impartiality. " Well," 
replied the other with a shrug of the shoulders, 
" you know the terms." " The terms ? " " Yes, 
125,000 francs." " Ah," replied the diplomatiift, 
rising genially to the occasion, " eil-ce que c'eil 
un abonnement ? Par semaine, ou par mois, 
ou par an ? " The Jugo-Slavs on their side 
showed equal enterprise. The Italians could 
teach them nothing in the matter of ^ti^cs. 
One cheering contribution to the exhibits in the 
case, circulated in the form of a picture poift-card, 
was the reprodudlion of a memorial plaque set 
up by the grateful (and alleged Italian) munici- 
pality of Fiume in 191 5, in honour of an intrepid 
Auiftrian aviator who had brought down the 
Italian airship Citta di Ferrara in flames dose 
to the town. 

So matters drifted on till late in April. Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau had their 
hands tied by the Treaty of London, but they 
were at leail free to emphasise the folly, from 
Italy's own point of view, of the intradable attitude 
her representatives had seen fit to adopt. Col. 
House, who occupied three adjoining rooms 
at the Hotel Crillon, invited the rival delegates 
to meet him simultaneously. Each deputation 
was closeted with American experts in a room 
at either end of the suite, while Col. House, 
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eilablished in the middle room, moved to and 
fro endeavouring to persuade the antagoni^s to 
join him round a table. He never succeeded. 

President Wilson himself, in the language of 
his country, flood pat. He at leafl was not 
bound by the Treaty of London, in which America 
had no part. His view was that Italy, having 
accepted the principles of the Fourteen Points 
on November 5th, was under a moral obligation 
to abandon all claims, even under the Treaty 
of London, that conflidled with those principles. 
If Italy had been prepared to yield part of the 
Dalmatian coafl and thus give Jugo-Slavia an 
outlet to the sea, he might have adopted a different 
attitude on Fiume. But he had no idea of letting 
the Jugo-Slavs be boxed in without a port. 
Occasionally there were rumours that a com- 
promise had been effedled. That, for example, was 
the conclusion to be drawn from a two-column 
heading which appeared in a Paris paper of 
April 33rd, 

ADRIATIC QUESTION SETTLED. 

Italy to Have and the Jugo-Slavs 

THE Hinterland and the of , 

followed by a large blank space, and the melan- 
choly legend, " One hundred and twenty lines 
censored." In point of fadl the compromise 
never -materialised. 

President Wilson now became the arch-enemy. 
When he went to Italy in January they burned 
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candles before his protrait. In April they would 
cheerfully have burned the portrait's original. 
An inflruflive anecdote drifted back to Paris 
of a fervid Italian orator who was discoursing 
on the pail glories of his country. He spoke of 
Tasso (loud cheers), Dante (loud cheers) Galileo 
(loud cheers), and finally Criitoforo Colombo 
(dead silence broken by a few hisses). 

In the la^ week of April, Mr. Wilson aded. 
Conference delays had long become a scandal 
and Italy's obduracy could be allowed to impede 
progress no longer. On the Sunday of that 
week the President presented what was virtually 
an ultimatum in the course of the discussion on 
the Council of Four. He produced a plain 
iftatement on the whole controversy and announced 
his intention of issuing it if the difficulty was not 
rapidly resolved. Signor Orlando wept. The 
matter was dropped for that sitting, and on the 
Monday morning, Mr. Wilson, having said what 
he had to say, did not attend the council. In 
the afternoon however, he returned, and the 
Council sat as eight, the four Foreign Miniifters 
joining the President and the three Premiers. 
The deadlock continued. On the Tuesday, the 
Four met as three, Signor Orlando having with- 
drawn and announced his refusal to return till 
the Fiume que^on was settled in Italy's favour. 
He remained away all Tuesday. On that day 
M. Clemenceau remarked to President Wilson 
that there was nothing to be gained by holding 
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back his manifesto longer. It was underilood 
that Mr. Lloyd George took the same view, 
but he subsequently indicated that was not so. 
On Wednesday morning, Signor Orlando was iftill 
absent. On Wednesday afternoon. President 
Wilson issued his ^atement. 

That was the breaking of the florm. The 
Italians countered with an immediate declaration 
of their withdrawal from the Conference. Efforts 
were made to heal the breach, but in vain. On 
Thursday afternoon, after giving out a statement 
in reply to the President, Signor Orlando had a 
lai^ meeting with his colleagues on the Council 
of Four at Mr. Lloyd George's house — " neutral 
territory " — and the same evening he left Paris 
for Rome, 

He took with him a document of considerable 
intere^ which has never been published. Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau could not 
put their names to President Wilson's memoran- 
dum for obvious reasons, but they embodied 
their own views in a iflatement, the adual author- 
ship of which was attributed to Mr. Balfour, which 
was to have been published simultaneously with 
or immediately after the President's manife^o. 
That course in the end was not followed. Ini^ead, 
the document was handed to Signor Orlando, 
with the intimation that he was free to make 
what use of it he thought fit. The Italian Prime 
Miniifter apparently decided that it was little 
calculated to i^rengthen his case, and neither he 
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nor anyone else has given any public indication 
of its contents. 

The crisis was viewed by the remaining Allies 
with relative equanimity. Something had to 
be done to bring the interminable discussions 
to an end, and a permanent rupture between 
Italy and the AUies was, for all her indignation, 
out of the queflion. Economically Italy's very 
exiilence depended on England and America. 
She got her coal and her shipping from the one 
and her corn and her credit from the other. There 
was no need for the Allies to draw attention to 
that fundamental fadl. Italy was in no danger 
of forgetting it. 

But overheated emotions had to cool down 
before the old relations could be resumed. Signor 
Orlando was able to appeal to national amour 
propre, and the more so since the Fiume agitation 
had been worked up by the Press and public 
speephes till it made of a third rate port an index 
of the rise or fall of Italy. 

The Prime Minister got a pradlically solid 
vote of his Parliament behind him. That was 
on April 39th. On May 4th, the Three sent a 
formal invitation to the Italians to come back. 
On May 6th, they left Rome for Paris. What 
had happened during their absence was significant. 
The Council of Three went on with its business. 
The Treaty was virtually ready for presentation 
to the Germans. Should it be held up while 
the Italian difficulty was solved ? The Three 
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decided it should not. They decided some- 
thing else of importance. At six-thirty one 
evening the official drafters received iniftrudlions 
to go through the Treaty and remove Italy's 
name wherever it occurred. The Covenant of 
the League of Nations was treated in the same 
way, Italy being transferred from the li^ of 
original members to the liift of neutrals who would 
be asked to join immediately. At eight-thirty 
the previous in^ru(flion was cancelled, news 
having arrived that the Italians were coming 
back. 

The Treaty was to be presented to the Germans 
on Thursday, May 8th. The Italian delegates 
were to reach Paris early on Wednesday, which 
would give them time for a final discussion with 
the Council of Three before a decisive ilep was 
taken. But on arriving at the Gare de Lyons, 
Signor Orlando was informed that the ceremony 
had been advanced by twenty-four hours and was 
fixed for that afternoon at three. He had juft 
comfortable time to get lunch and a change of 
clothes before setting out for the ceremony at 
the Trianon Palace Hotel, at Versailles. Among 
other changes effeded during (and as the result of) 
his absence a clause had been inserted providing 
that ratification by any three of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, in addition to Germany, 
should be sufficient to bring the treaty into force. 

So ended the Fiume crisis. If I seem to have 
given undue space to describing its various phases 
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it has to be remembered that in an account of 
the Peace Conference the measure of events 
is not their intrinsic importance, but the import- 
ance they assumed at Paris. And as for Fiume 
it was a continual obsession. It was with us 
waking and sleeping, eating and drinking, till 
President Wilson took the decisive ilep and 
banished the diflurbance from the board. Even 
so no settlement was reached. As I write 
D'Annungio is still in possession of the town, seized 
in his lawless raid, and neither Allies nor Italians 
show signs of dislodging him. 

Next in importance to the Fiume crisis was 
the Shantung crisis, which came to a head during 
the ten days the Italians were absent from Paris. 
The two controversies resembled each other in 
the fa(5t that both sprang from secret treaties 
to which America was not a signatory, and that 
in each case the threat of withdrawal from the 
Conference was used as a weapon by the recalci- 
trant party. They differed in the important 
fadl that while the Allies had a powerful economic 
hold over Italy they had none whatever over 
Japan. The problem moreover had been com- 
plicated at the outset by a previous decision of 
the Conference. Japan wanted two things at 
Paris. One was the inclusion in the League of 
Nations Covenant of a declaration of racial 
equality, the other the acknowledgment of Japan's 
succession to German rights in Shantung. Having 
been refused the one by the League of Nations 
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Commission she was so much the more uncom- 
promising in her insiiftence on the other. " Loss 
of face " is a serious matter to Oriental nations, 
and the Japanese delegates were not prepared 
to go back to their homes with the discredit of 
a double defeat upon them. It is true that Japan 
had already been accorded by her recognition 
as one of the five major Powers of the Alliance 
a position such as she had never enjoyed in world 
politics, but that had by this time become a thing 
taken for granted and aroused no feelings of 
particular appreciation in Japanese minds. 

The facfts about Shantung are simple. Japan, 
which had taken a leading part in the capture 
of the German settlement of Tsingtao, on the 
coa^ of Shantung, in 1914, had claimed the 
succession to all German rights in China. In 
1917, Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy 
had bound themselves by a secret agreement 
to support that claim at the Peace Conference. 
Not only was America not bound by the engage- 
ment, but President Wilson, as he told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, was not even 
aware of its exigence till after the Peace Confer- 
ence had begun. But there it was on record. 
What was more, China had accepted the situation 
in a treaty signed under duress in 19 15, and had 
re-affirmed that acceptance in 1918. All this 
meant a settlement in flat defiance of the principles 
on which the armiflice was signed, and China 
demanded that the Conference should declare 
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the treaty she had signed in 1915 — under threat 
of an ultimatum — invalid, and transfer German 
rights in Shantung to the government at Peking, 
not to that at Tokio. 

The hands of Mr. Lloyd George and M. 
Clemenceau were tied by the secret agreement 
of 1917. Signor Orlando would have been in 
the same position if he had been present at the 
discussions. Mr. Wilson had to ^nd for the 
Fourteen Points alone. Japan made it known 
that if her claim was rejedled she would leave 
the Conference. That might have been bluff. 
Mr. Lansing, who was not personally engaged 
in the negotiations, believed it was. President 
Wilson, who had the whole thing in his hands, 
was convinced that Japan meant what she said. 
Italy was at that moment an absentee, and nothing 
was known of her return. Another defeftion 
might have broken up the Conference. More 
than that, it would have meant the emancipation 
of Japan from all the obligations of the Treaty 
and all the restraints attaching to membership 
of the League of Nations. It would have eiftab- 
lished an aggressive and embittered enemy 
within a day's Gleaming of the seaboard of a 
defenceless China. It would have dispelled 
finally all hope of settling by agreement the variety 
of delicate questions in which Japan was an 
intere^ed party. What the Japanese delegates 
offered was to hand back to China full sover- 
eignty over the surrendered portions of Shantung, 
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except for a small area to be set apart as the site 
of an international settlement, retaining however 
economic rights resembling in character but 
exceeding in scale those enjoyed by other powers 
elsewhere in China. 

Was it better to accept that offer, trusting to 
the League of Nations in the future to set wrong 
right, or to face the prospedl of Japan's retiring 
altogether from the Conference ? President 
Wilson, on whom circum^ances had czH an 
undue and unwelcome burden of decision, chose 
the former alternative. The undertaking was not 
given in writing, but the oral pledges of Japan's 
representatives were included in the proces- 
verbal in which the decisions of the Council 
of Four were at this time regularly embodied. 
The settlement aroused such ho^ility in China 
that the Chinese plenipotentiaries refused to sign 
the Peace Treaty at all. In America, where 
friendship for China and antagonism to Japan 
is traditional, the Shantung clauses of the Treaty 
have had to iSland heavier fire than any others. 
Three of the five American delegates at Paris, 
Mr. Lansing, Mr. Henry White and General 
Bliss, had sent the President a memorandum 
urging the claims of China. President Wilson 
admitted frankly to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that he liked the solution as little as 
anyone, but the paifl having been prejudiced as it 
was this particular evil was the lea^ of the variety 
of evils between which it was necessary to choose. 
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France's claims, apart from the Cameroons, 
on which there was no controversy, and Syria, 
the settlement of which dragged on incon- 
clusively month after month, were concerned 
exclusively with her Eaflern frontier. She wanted 
Alsace-Lorraine, she wanted the Saar Valley, 
she wanted the left bank of the Rhine. Alsace- 
Lorraine fell to her without serious discussion. 
The Radicals of Great Britain and France urged 
that the transfer should be regularised by taking 
a plebiscite of the inhabitants, but it could be 
argued with reason that the cession was provided 
for in the eighth of the Fourteen Points,* which 
Germany had accepted as the basis of peace. 

The Saar Valley and the left bank of the Rhine 
were in a different category. There could be 
no pretence that the inhabitants of either desired 
annexation by France. Various pretexts were 
put forward, but the truth was at bottom plain 
enough. France wanted the Saar Valley for the 
sake of its coal (this coal rather than any other 
coal on account of its contiguity to the Lorraine 
ironfields) and the left bank of the Rhine for 
purposes of military defence. Foch and the 
soldiers urged the latter claim, the business men 
and Imperialiils the former. In the plea that 
France was entitled to supplies of Saar Valley 
coal while the mines injured by the Germans 
in her northern coal fields were out of aftion 

* " The wrong done to France in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has unsetUed the Peace of the World for hf ty years, should 
be righted." 
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everyone concurred. It was quite another matter 
when France contended that that involved a 
change in the political flatus of the Saar Valley 
population. The solution finally reached repre- 
sented not the ideal settlement but the compromise 
to which the advocates of annexation were forced 
back, after the discussion had swayed to and fro 
for a month or more at Paris, It embodied a 
fundamental injuiftice, — the political severance, 
even though only temporary, of a German popula- 
tion from Germany. On the other hand the regime 
in^ituted, if not thus prejudiced at the outset, 
would have had much to recommend it. The 
Saar population, governed under the League of 
Nations by a Board of five commissioners, of 
whom one is to represent the inhabitants and only 
one can be French, and freed from all military 
service and all taxation except for local purposes, 
will have no great reason for discontent. At the 
end of fifteen years it will have the right to vote 
for return to Germany, for union with France, 
or for the perpetuation of its existing flatus. The 
decision that the Saar coal shall be the absolute 
property of France, and mufl be bought back 
by the Germans if the plebiscite -in fifteen years' 
time goes in their favour, falls in reality under 
the head of indemnity and not of territorial 
resettlement. 

The left bank of the Rhine controversy centred 
largely, as has been said, round France's demand 
for a new defensive frontier. Marshal Foch 

7 
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urged that demand insiflently. President Wilson 
and Mr. Lloyd George were opposed to it so 
far as it involved annexation, and the Liberal 
elements in France itself were alarmed at the 
prospedl of creating a new Alsace-Lorraine, 
But the Liberal elements in France are not well 
represented in the Paris press, and papers like 
the Echo de Paris clamoured incessantly for a 
military frontier on the Rhine. The demilitari- 
sation of the left bank was generally approved, 
and France's Allies were quite ready to discuss 
seriously the demand for a prolonged occupation 
as a guarantee of the discharge of treaty obligations. 
But Marshal Foch fought to the death for his 
proposals, and at the critical moment Lord 
Northcliffe threw in his battalions on the side of 
militant imperialism, publishing in the Daily 
Mail a full-dress interview with the Commander- 
in-Chief, in which the whole array of arguments 
for the repudiation of the principle of self-deter- 
mination in the intere^ of the defence of France 
were flaged with charadleriilic skill. The 
interview, curiously enough, was not printed in 
the Paris Daily Mail or any other French paper, 
owing to reiftridlions, dating back to the Boulanger 
episode, on the publication of the views of serving 
officers. Various references to the interview 
were attempted but in every case they were 
rigorously censored. 

The content on the Council of Four was warmer, 
and the same time sooner over, than was generally 
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realised. To dispassionate observers indeed the 
French position seemed so untenable that it was 
difficult to suppose it would be seriously con- 
sidered. But Marshal Foch put in memorandum 
after memorandum, and so severe did the tension 
become that President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George were con^rained to agree to a compromise 
which the former at leafl tmxSi have found dis- 
ta^eful in the extreme. The proper defence 
of France was the League of Nations. But 
France was not content to tru^ to the League, 
and pointed out with some juiftice that the League 
was not yet in being. To meet her objedlions 
Great Britain and America agreed to accept 
forthwith in regard to France the obligations 
that would fall on them as members of the League 
when the League actually came into operation. 
That offer was made on March 14th, the day 
of President Wilson's return to Paris after his 
flying visit to America. It was accepted by 
France as the price of the abandonment of the 
Foch proposals, and on the day of the presentation 
of the Treaty to the Germans it was announced 
that President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
had pledged themselves to propose to the American 
Senate and the British Parliament respedlively 
" an engagement subjedt to the League of Nations 
to go immediately to the assiiftance of France 
in the case of an unprovoked attack by Germany." 
In spite of the saving clause " subjedt to the League 
of Nations " the agreement is inevitably damaging 
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to the preilige of the League, and its inherent 
dangers were illui^rated by the demand imme- 
diately voiced in various quarters in France that both 
Italy and Belgium should be brought into the 
new alliance. So hard does the Balance of Power 
do(flrine die. 

There was ^ill one more conteil to come over 
the Rhine territory. Under the Treaty the Allies 
took power to occupy the left bank of the river 
for fifteen years as guarantee of the payment of 
the indemnity, and to extend that period at will 
in the event of Germany's failure to discharge 
her obligations. The queition of the admini- 
^ation of that area during occupation had to 
be settled. Marshal Foch ^ood out for a fully 
developed military regime, and a singularly un- 
compromising French memorandum was drawn 
up in defence of that thesis. General Tasker 
Bliss, the military member of the American Peace 
Delegation, who had ju^ returned to Paris from 
the Rhine, immediately replied with an equally 
ilrong memorandum urging the eilablishment 
of a supreme civil control. This broadly repre- 
sented the British view also. The que^on was 
referred to a committee, on which Lord Robert 
Cecil was the British member and Mr. J. W. 
Davis, the American Ambassador in London, 
represented the United States. Marshal Foch 
itated his case in person, but the committee 
reported againfl him and the Council of Four 
adopted its recommendations, which provided 
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for the adminiiftration of the occupied area by 
a Supreme Rhineland Commission of five civilian 
members, with whom final executive authority 
would re^. That solution was naturally not 
popular in French military circles and there 
was more than a suspicion that Dr. Dorten's 
attempt to form a semi-independent Rhineland 
Republic a month or so later had the unofficial 
backing of various French officers as well as of 
various French clericals. 

To the li^ of territorial controversies of the 
firit order muft be added the que^ion of the 
boundaries of Poland, to which reference has 
already been made. That problem produced 
a slight change of orientation among members 
of the Council of Four. As a rule where German 
interei^s were concerned M. Clemenceau might 
be described as standing well to the right, President 
Wilson well to the left, and Mr. Lloyd George 
somewhere between the two. On Poland the 
relationships shifted. France's intere^ in that 
country has already been indicated. Mr. Wilson 
too had his reasons for sympathy with the Poles. 
There is a large Polish population in the United 
States, and one of the Fourteen Points was devoted 
exclusively to the vindication of Poland's claims. 
He appeared quite content to accept the report 
of the Polish Commission, so dehmiting the 
" corridor " to Dant^ig as to include two million 
Germans in Poland, as well as cutting off Ea^ 
Prussia from geographical connedlion with 
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Germany altogether. It was Mr. Lloyd George 
who fought that battle and won it. No ideal 
solution was possible. The severance of Ea^ 
Prussia was the inevitable result of the connection 
of Poland with the sea. All that could be done — 
and that was done — was to secure for Germany 
free transit rights over the ^rip of Polish territory 
that separated Weil Prussia from Eait, Round 
Dantzig a fierce controversy centred. Should 
the predeilined port of Poland remain German ? 
Should a town 95 per cent. German be handed 
over to Poles ? Stati^ics hurtled through the 
air. The Poles were on the spot to ilate their 
case in person, the Germans, of course, were 
not, but there were plenty of devotees of self- 
determination to challenge the Polish arguments. 
In the end Mr. Lloyd George got his way over 
the corridor, and Dantzig was made nominally 
a free city, though that concession was hedged 
about with so many qualifications as to be hardly 
worth the breath expended in arguing for it. 

All round the Polish frontier there was con- 
troversy, as to Lithuania, as to the Ukraine, 
as to the notorious Teschen, where coal mines 
and a railway were in dispute. The Teschen 
discussions trailed on till the middle of September, 
when it was decided to cut the knot by ordering 
a plebiscite of the inhabitants. Polish and 
Czecho-Slovak propagandists had argued their 
claims threadbare for six months, and armed 
affrays between soldiers of the two nations in 
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Tcschen itself had been numerous. A plebiscite 
was also decided on in Upper Silesia, largely 
on the initiative of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
insi^ed that the Polish claims to that area should 
be submitted to the decision of the inhabitants. 
The minor changes in the map are too numerous 
to trace, but there was one to which a peculiar, 
if adventitious,, interefl attached. There was no 
more ^riking figure in Paris at a certain ^age 
of the Conference than the Emir Feisal, son of 
the King of the Hedjaz. I picture him as I saw 
him one afternoon pacing up and down the great 
lounge of the Hotel Maje^ic in company with 
his inseparable attache. Col. Lawrence, the 
remarkable young Oxford don, who turning to 
account the knowledge of Arabic he had acquired 
in exploring for manuscripts, had succeeded in 
bringing the ruler of the Hedjaz and all the troops 
he controlled into the war on the British side 
againi^ the Turks. Col. Lawrence is a few years 
over thirty and looks less. He ftands about 
five feet six. The Emir Feisal muil be a good 
six inches taller and his remarkable golden head- 
dress, crowning a figure already made notable 
by the rich black beard and the flowing robe, 
heightened ilill further the contra^ between 
the two companions. What the Emir wanted 
at Paris was the recognition of the Hedjaz. He 
got it, and signed the Treaty at Versailles as the 
representative of an independent monarch. That 
had already been conceded by a secret agreement 
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of 1916, between Great Britain, Russia and 
France, which gave Great Britain Mesopotamia 
and France Syria. As to Mesopotamia no que^ion 
arose, but the disposition of Syria was the subjedt 
of endless discussion at the Conference. It 
was alleged that the inhabitants did not desire 
the eftablishraent of a French regime. The 
despatch of a commission of enquiry was decided 
on, then cancelled, then revived, then cancelled 
again, till no one knew at any moment whether 
the lateift resolve was that it should go or not go. 
In the end the appointed British representatives, 
Sir Henry Macmahon and Dr. D. G. Hogarth, 
abandoned their proposed journey. The French 
representatives were never appointed and the 
Americans, Mr. Charles R. Crane and President 
King, of Oberlin University, went out alone. 
The assignation of the Syrian mandate to France 
was finally agreed to after consultation with Lord 
AUenby after his return from Pale^ne and Egypt 
in September. 

The future of Asia Minor, where Greece and 
Italy had taken the precaution of pegging out 
their claims by the landing of troops at Smyrna 
and Adalia respectively, was left in abeyance 
pending the decision of America as to the accept- 
ance of a mandate for the whole or any part of 
that sedlion of the former Turkish Empire. 

By the end of it all settled frontiers, which 
the League of Nations undertakes by Article X 
of the Covenant to defend again^ external aggres- 
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sion, and by Article XI. to alter as changing 
conditions may require, got marked out by the 
Council of Four, or its successor. The peace 
of the world in the future may depend very 
largely on the relative importance the League 
attaches to the two articles in que^ion. All 
things in the affairs of men develop and change. 
The predominance of X., the ^atic, means war. 
The predominance of XI., the elaflic, means 
ju^ice and peace. 
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THE BILL FOR DAMAGES 

THE indemnity question was in some respedls 
the ^orm-centre of the Conference. It 
was not a^onishing that it should be. 
The war had brought impoverishment on an 
unprecedented scale on every country, with the 
possible exception of America and Japan, that 
had taken part in it, and every nation, again with 
the possible exception of America and Japan, 
was animated in varying degree by a desire to 
recoup itself at Germany's expense for some 
portion of its losses, and to penalise Germany 
by the imposition of a dra^c indemnity for the 
ruin she had brought upon the world. 

That attitude was intelligible enough. Logi-, 
cally there was no answer to the demand that 
the guilty author of the war — and no one at 
Paris was disposed to acquit Germany of any 
share of the full responsibility for what had 
happened — should contribute, to the utmoil 
limit of her ability, to the reini^atement of the 
countries whom the war had driven far towards 
bankruptcy. The man of average common-sense 
saw only one term set to the demands of the 
Allies on Germany, that imposed by the facft 
that unless she were left some margin of sub- 
sidence it would be impossible for her to restore 
her industries and make her contribution, whether 
in the form of indemnity or through the normal 
channels of trade, to the common wealth of the 
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world. Perhaps it is putting it too high to say 
that men of average common-sense saw that, 
for the number who expounded that self-evident 
doctrine with any con^ancy was conspicuously 
scanty. Still smaller was the handful liberal- 
minded and far-seeing enough to set reconciliation 
and the restoration of true peace higher than 
the exadlion of the uttermost measure of reparation. 
The popular demand, though in its common 
form it was a demand for the impossible, was 
intelligible in France if it was intelligible any- 
where. For one thing, France needed the 
indemnity as hardly any other nation needed 
it. She had negledled culpably to increase her 
revenue, as it should have been increased, by 
taxation, taking everything on the hope of liquid- 
ating her burden of debt out of payments by 
Germany. That was the pradlical side of the 
question. The psychological counted on the 
whole for even more. France had suffered from 
the war as no other of the major Allies had. Her 
borders had been invaded, her riche^ provinces 
had been ravaged, her- capital had been under 
daily fire from long-di^ance guns as well 
under nightly attack from Gothas. It was little 
wonder that France should come to the court 
of judgment hot with anger and the zeal for 
retribution. Germany, moreover, had aggra- 
vated her offences by every embitterment, in 
small matters as well as great, that a primitive 
and uncomprehending psychology could devise. 
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She not only committed crimes but advertised 
them. One inftance given me by Mr. Hoover 
will serve as example. In the occupied regions 
of Belgium and Northern France there were 
localised two celebrated ^ains of horses. They 
had become naturalised in these two di^ridls and 
the iftock of the whole world was replenished 
from there. When the Germans got possession 
of the di^ridls in question they carried off every 
horse into Germany, "and," said Mr. Hoover, 
" I have in my drawer an advertisement notifying 
all and sundry that the whole ^ock of both 
breeds is now held in Germany and anyone 
desiring to replenish his ^ud should apply to 
such and such an address." That is merely 
a chance illu^ration in regard to a small matter 
of the working of the German mind in great 
matters. The gutting of the fadlories at Lille 
and elsewhere, and the deliberate de^udlion 
of blail furnaces even in the hit month of German 
occupation, were other examples of a criminality 
that made the temper of France what it was. 

The attitude of Great Britain was different. 
Apart from air-raids and an occasional naval 
dash across the North Sea the war had left the 
soil of England immune. There was no such 
stimulus as in France to a demand for retribution. 
But the British representatives came to the Peace 
Conference fresh from a General Eledlion in 
which the cry of " Germany Mufl Pay " had 
turned the votes of some millions of electors who 
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knew as much about Germany's capacity to pay 
as they knew about the properties of helium. In 
his Bri^ol speech in December, Mr. Lloyd George 
had declared that " we have an absolute right 
to demand the whole coil of the war from 
Germany," and that "we propose to demand 
the whole coil of the war," and had mentioned 
£24,000,000,000 as a reasonable total for the claim. 
Other speakers preached from the same text 
without even the reservations with which the 
Prime Miniiler fortified himself. He did indeed 
regularly invoke the saving formula "up to the 
full limit of Germany's capacity to pay," — a 
qualification amounting to the unimpeachable 
truism that you could not take from Germany 
what Germany had not got. 

That policy had been far too often and too 
loudly proclaimed to be jettisoned out of hand 
as soon as the subjedl was approached in earneil 
at Paris. The Prime Miniiler was indeed at 
considerable pains to damp down the expectations 
his own utterances had excited, but it was not 
till comparatively late in the Conference that 
that basis of settlement was frankly abandoned. 
In the House of Commons queilions on the subjedl 
were persiilent, and the Government spokesmen 
made zealous endeavours to provide replies to 
suit every taile. Mr. Bonar Law's declaration 
of February 13th, for example, to the effefl that 
" the British delegates cm the Commission (on 
Reparation), are definitely inilructed to claim an 
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indemnity which will include the coil of the war 
as well as damage adlually inflided," may be 
profitably compared with Mr. Bonar Law's 
declaration of March 17th that "our policy is 
not and never has been to demand from Germany 
what we know under any circum^ances Germany 
cannot pay." 

It remains to add a word on America. The 
United States Government had nothing to claim 
from Germany. Whatever damage America had 
su^ained by sunk ships and the like had been 
more than set off by her seizures of German 
property on the declaration of war between the 
two countries. In any case a different spirit 
on the indemnity queilion prevailed among the 
American delegates at Paris from that animating 
mo:^ of the British and French, and American 
influence was consiftently directed towards modi- 
fying the rigour and the impracticability of the 
financial terms of the Treaty. 

Theoretically the solution of the indemnity 
problem should have been relatively simple. 
The Fourteen Points, on the basis of which the 
Allies had undertaken to make peace, spoke of 
the " reiloration " of the occupied territories, 
and in the vital Note of November 5th, a specific 
interpretation of what the Allies understood 
by re^oration was conveyed to the Germans. 
The passage in the Allied memorandum bearing 
on this point was as follows : — 

" In the conditions of peace laid down in 
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his Address to Congress of January 8th, 1918, 
the President declared that the invaded terri- 
tories mnSt be restored as well as evacuated 
and freed, and the Allied Governments feel 
that no doubt ought to be allowed to exifl as 
to what this provision implies. 

"By it they understand that compensation 

will be made by Germany for all damage 

done to the civilian population of the Allies 

and their property by the aggression of Germany 

by land, by sea and from the air." 

That definition was made gratuitously by the 

Allies. They need not have made it. They 

might have chosen some more comprehensive 

formula. But in point of faifl they chose this 

formula, and having chosen it they were in the 

opinion of moil honourable men under some 

obligation to abide by it. 

The Allies in Council at Paris declined, however, 
to consider themselves bound at all. Prominent 
English and French politicians had declared that 
Germany was liable for the whole cofi: of the war, 
and that they were out to get all they could ; 
and it was with those declarations fresh in memory 
that the negotiations at Paris opened. In actual 
fadl the whole question was largely academic. 
If payments falling within the four corners of 
the November 5th definition are regarded for 
the sake of diilindlion as reparation, and those 
falling outside them as indemnity, it was certain 
that when reparation had been paid, if it could 
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be paid, there was no possible hope of getting a 
penny beyond that to rank as indemnity. 

In other words, the Allies in adopting the 
attitude they did adopt at Paris had not even the 
hope of tangible gain as a reward for their cynical 
disregard of their November pledge. There 
was no queilion of how that pledge was meant 
to be interpreted. I satisfied myself of that by 
discussing the matter with the delegate primarily 
responsible for framing the pledge in the firil 
inilance. It was intended to mean exadtiy what 
it appeared to mean. And when the Allies 
announced their intention of including in the 
demand on Germany the co^ of war pensions 
and allowances they were in effed tearing up a 
document to which they had formally set their 
signatures not six months betore. Why 
the Americans, who declined to benefit by the 
demand, or to draw a penny in respedl to it, 
consented to associate themselves with the new 
definition I have never underi^ood. Apparently 
they felt it necessary in this as so many other 
cases to keep in line with the reil of the Allies, 
even at some expense of principle. 

The reason why Great Britain and France 
insisted on the pensions is obvious enough. 
The populace of both countries had been buoyed 
up by the promise of extravagant indemnities, 
and the demand had to bear some sort of resem- 
blance to the expectations aroused. It was under- 
wood that pressure for the inclusion of war 
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pensions emanated in the fir^ inilance from the 
British Delegation, since without that addition 
the sum falling due to Great Britain, whose claims 
would thus be confined to reparation for air 
raid and submarine damage, would have been 
so relatively inconsiderable that the contraift 
between the figures at which they would ^and and 
the figures bandied about on pre-ele<5lion platforms 
would have dealt political deva^ation in the 
ranks of the Coalition Government. In France 
much the same influences operated. If hopes 
had to be disappointed they muil be disappointed 
gradually. Consequently disillusionment was 
only allowed to spread slowly, keeping pace with 
the endeavours of politicians of both countries 
to break gently to their public as a whole fads 
that to every student of the elements of finance 
had been commonplaces long before the armii^ce 
of November. 

For Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues of 
the British Delegation the crisis came early in 
April, when a House of Commons group and 
Lord Northcliffe's papers combined in a common 
attack on the Prime Minister, bearing primarily 
on his promises and his performance in the matter 
of indemnity. Lord Northcliffe himself, who 
had for some weeks been ilaying in the South 
of France, moved North at this \uaOaiti and 
established himself at Fontainebleau, some forty 
miles from Paris, where on a certain Sunday 
he held conclave with the principal members 
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of the Paris ^affs of the Times and Daily Mail, 
The editor of the Times, as has been already 
ilatcd, had his temporary headquarters at Paris, 
and was regularly writing the leading article in 
the Paris edition of the Daily Mail. In both 
papers fierce assaults on the Prime Miniver 
appeared daily. They became pro-French as 
they became anti-George. The Prime Minifler 
was compared, by implication or explicitly, with 
M. Clemenceau, very much to the advantage of 
the latter. Other harbingers of iSlorm, like Mr. 
Leo Maxse and Miss Chri^abel Pankhur^, 
appeared suddenly in Paris, the latter to proclaim 
(in an interview in the Daily Mail) on behalf 
of what was comprehensively termed " the 
women of England " their expectations in the 
matter of indemnity. 

As climax came the famous telegram from some 

three hundred members of the House of Commons, 

who, dissatisfied and suspicious at the replies 

they received from the Treasury Bench, wired 

in concert to the Prime Minister at Paris that 

" our con^tuents have always expedled and 

^11 expedl that the firfl adlion of the Peace 

Delegates would be, as you repeatedly ^ated in 

your eledlion speeches, to present the Bill in full, 

and make Germany acknowledge the debt, and to 

discuss ways and means of effedting payment." 

The combination of forces had by now driven 

the Prime Miniver into a position where he was 

compelled to give battle. He knew, moreover, — 
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or so his entourage at Paris asserted — more about 

the M.P*s. telegram than met the eye. That 

document, it was alleged, was conceived not in 

the House of Commons at all, but no further 

from Paris than Fontainebleau, where the author 

and diredor of the Press campaign held his court 

and developed his ^ategy. The sequel is ilill fresh 

in memory. Mr. Bonar Law flew over to Paris to 

consult with his chief. Mr. Lloyd George replied to 

his critics in a challenging message declaring that 

" my colleagues and I mean to ^and faithfully 

by all the pledges which we gave to the con- 

^tuencies. We are prepared at any moment 

to submit to the judgment of Parliament, and 

if necessary of the country, our efforts loyally 

to redeem our promises." 

A few days later the Prime Miniiler returned 

to England, and in the House of Commons delivered 

himself of a vigorous denunciation of Lord 

Northcliffe, his aims and his methods. 

On the whole the incident did something to 
clear the air. In one sense Mr. Lloyd George 
was on safe enough ground. Loyally as he might 
attempt to fulfil his promises it was altogether 
beyond his powers to fulfil them in the sense in 
which the ordinary man had underwood them. 
You could not get out of Germany what Germany 
had not got. The moment the problem of the 
German indemnity was faced in earneil the inflated 
hopes of va^ payments in money or in kind faded 
away. Whether the Germany of November, 
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1918, could have made good the damage done 
was more than doubtful. For the Germany of 
June, 1919, it was pradically out of the queilion. 
For by June, 1919, Germany had loil Alsace- 
Lorraine with its ifteel and its textile induifhries, 
she had loift Posen and its agricultural wealth, 
she had the prospeft of losing Upper Silesia 
and its coal, she was Gripped of pradHcally the 
whole of her commercial fleet. To expeft huge 
indemnities from a nation thus crippled was to 
expedl the physically impossible. 

The dilemma that faced the Allies lay in the 
fad that before Germany could pay she muil 
produce, to produce she mu^ have raw materials, 
and to get raw materials she mu^ have long 
credits or a loan, which no one but the Allies 
could provide. That was the truth which im- 
pressed itself in the end even on Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, who was zealous beyond any delegate 
in Paris in devising means of extra(5ting from 
Germany what could not be extradled. He 
discussed the matter on one occasion with a high 
financial expert. Was there no way, he pressed, 
of putting Germany in a position to pay ? " Only 
one," replied the expert blandly, " Give her a 
preference in Allied markets." 

This way and that the discussions swayed. 
Germany could pay only in gold or securities, 
commodities or services. Her gold reserves and 
securities had dwindled by the end of the war 
to next to nothing, and what gold she had was 
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ear-marked for payment for the food the Allies 
were sending in. Services could not be rendered, 
for the Allies had seized the ships they might 
have been rendered with. If commodities were 
poured into Allied or neutral markets as indemnity 
payments they would have the inevitable effedl 
of driving Allied manufacturers out of business. 
As a common-sense diplomatii^ remarked to 
a particularly Teutophobe colleague, " You have 
got to recognise that you can't have both your 
money and your revenge," You cannot, in other 
words, both ilarve and boycott Germany and at 
the same time get indemnity payments out of 
her. Something, it was true, could be extracted 
in the form of coal and other natural produdts, 
but here too unforeseen complications arose. 
Germany had lo^ nearly a third of her coal through 
the transfer of territory, and it was necessary in 
any case to leave her enough to keep her induilries 
in operation. Other difficulties cropped up in 
the case of potash, a commodity from which 
everyone was hoping everything. There were 
large potash deposits in Germany. Let the Allies 
levy toll on them. Something, in point of fadl, 
was done in that diredlion, but potash is an 
article for which the demand is SixiOly limited. 
In 19 13, the lail pre-war year, for example. Great 
Britain imported potash from all sources to the 
value of less than £1,400,000 — not a very con- 
siderable ^age on the road towards £34,000,000,000. 
Moreover, when the Allies began accepting potash 
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in payment for food supplies there was an immediate 
and vigorous outcry from France, who protected 
that the arrangement was ruining the market for 
her newly-acquired potash in Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Commission that grappled with the 
indemnity problem consi^ed, for Great Britain, 
of Lord Sumner, a Law Lord, and Lord Cunliffe, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, with Mr. 
J. M. Keynes and other Treasury officials, while 
the principal American members were Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont, a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan, 
and Mr. Norman Davis. The principal French 
member was the Miniver of Finance, M. Klotz. 
Various sub-commissions were formed, Mr. W. M. 
Hughes being chairman of that on guarantees 
for payment, a queflion which proved baffling 
enough to prevent the sub-commission from 
reporting in time to be of any use. 

From the fir^, two diftinifl schools of opinion 
revealed themselves. Should Germany's capacity 
to pay be ascertained, the bill drawn on that basis 
and payment rigorously exadled ? Or should a 
bill for the full eiflimated damage be presented 
and as much of it got out of Germany as could be 
extradled ? To each course there were obvious 
objedlions, quite apart from the que^on of 
whether the total bill was to represent the full 
coift of the war or demands based on the agreed 
formula of November 5th. The French papers, 
moift of them well supplied with ulterior inspira- 
tion, were free from all uncertainty on the matter. 
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dwelling ceaselessly on the financial needs of 
France and the juilice of meeting them in full at 
the expense of Germany. But even their 
indomitable pertinacity had to yield before the 
hard fads of the situation. 

By the beginning of April, something like 
agreement had been reached. The November 
formula, expanded by the inclusion of war pensions, 
was approved, and the principle of inve^igating 
the extent of the adtual damage done and demand- 
ing compensation to cover it accepted. M. 
Clemenceau, receiving a deputation of Radical- 
Sociali^ deputies on April 15th, was able to 
declare that " the quei^on of reparations has been 
settled between the Allies on the basis which your 
party regards as indispensable for France," an 
assertion a little qualified by the accompanying 
explanation that the basis of settlement was simply 
the payment of war pensions, and complete repara- 
tion for all personal and material damage. 

The treaty aftually presented to the Germans 
on May 7th contained terms embodying a com- 
promise between the " whole-coil-of-the-war " 
school and the " November-formula" school. 
Germany was called on formally to accept the 
responsibility of herself and her Allies "for 
causing all the loss and damage to which the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their 
nationals have been subjedled as a consequence of 
the war imposed on them by the aggression of 
Germany and her Allies." She had even to make 
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the same admission in relation to Russia. While 
it was recognised that to make testation on 
that scale would be altogether beyond her power 
she was definitely required to pay compensation 
for damage falling under the November formula, 
together with war pensions and allowances (on 
the scale prevailing in the French Army), damage 
caused by maltreatment of prisoners, damage 
to property other than naval and military material, 
damage done to civilians through forced labour, 
and damages represented by fines or levies imposed 
in occupied territory. Towards the discharge 
of this liability £1,000,000,0000 was to be paid 
within two years, and by that date a schedule 
of future payments extending over thirty years 
was to be framed by an Inter-Allied Commission 
on which Germany would have no representative. 

Those provisions, which promised to leave 
Germany financially helpless for a generation, 
and to perpetuate the occupation of part of her 
territory (as a guarantee of payment) for the 
whole of that time, as well as giving the Repara- 
tion Commission powers of inquisitorial investi- 
gation into the whole of Germany's internal 
economy, were immediately challenged by the 
German delegation at Versailles. 

Count Brockdorff-Rant^au wrote M. Clemen- 

ceau a vigorous and striking letter* in which he 

represented with convincing force the condition 

of Germany as the Peace Treaty would leave 

* See Appendix III,, p. 338. 
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her. Her loss in raw materials like ^eel, zinc 
and coal, and the transfer to adjacent nations 
of agricultural difbids that provided more than 
30 per cent, of her cereals and potatoes, would 
he pointed out, mean that millions of her inhabi- 
tants would be deprived of the means of sub- 
sii^lehce. What capacity could a population so 
iSlraitened have for paying huge indemnities ? 

The force of such arguments was admitted 
by members of the Reparation Commission, 
both British and American, and many delegates 
not direflly concerned with the financial settle- 
ment exerted ^rong influence in favour of a 
mitigation of the terms. In the six weeks that 
intervened before a new version of the Treaty, 
revised in the light of the German submissions, 
was presented, the whole matter was re-opened. 
The que^ion whether a demand expressed in 
specific figures should be presented,^ or com- 
pensation under certain categories — the total 
being left for subsequent computation — be 
insi^ed on was vigorously conteifted. No agree- 
ment could be reached on a specific total. At 
one moment £12,000,000,000 was the sum 
mentioned. At another a prominent member 
of the Commission had a kind of supernatural 
prompting that pointed to £8,000,000,000. 
Moderate people were content to look for 
£5,000,000,000. Such a divergence pointed 
clearly to the omission of specific figures, but the 
result of that would be, as the Germans prote^ed 
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with feelings that Germany would never know 
what her responsibility was. Year by year, the 
Reparation Coiiimission would be combing her 
over and relieving her of every pfennig she had 
made in the year. There would never be a 
balance left in hand to finance indu^ry. No 
one in Germany would have any incentive to 
produce if it was ordained that no part of the 
fruit of produflion, beyond what was needed for 
bare subsistence, would be left in German hands. 

Such arguments, plainly ilated, had a visible 
effect. There was indeed a very real prospeft 
that rather than commit herself to liabilities she 
had no hope of discharging Germany would 
refuse to sign the Treaty at all, in which case the 
relapse of the Central Empires into chaos, and 
probably into Bolshevism, was inevitable. As 
it was the Allies did modify their demands in 
certain material particulars. The Germans had 
proposed that their full liability should be fixed 
at a total of £5,000,000,000. That, however, 
turned out on examination to be an unreal offer, 
for it was proposed to pay no intereil on the debt, 
to extend the iniftalments over fifty years, and 
to include in the total all kinds of payments 
(e.g., for food and the maintenance of the armies 
of occupation) which fell properly outside the 
reparation category altogether. 

The Allies' new proposal was that the eiSHmate 
of the total payable and the method of payment 
should be made not independently of Germany 
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but with her close co-operation, a German com- 
mission being coniffituted to work with the Allied 
Reparation Commission and submit proposals 
to it. It would be open to these commissions 
between them, having surveyed the adlual damage 
and computed the probable co^ of making it 
good, to fix a lump sum in settlement of the 
whole or part of Germany's liability, thus freeing 
her from the dreaded menace of undefined annual 
exadlions. The demand for a fir^ payment of 
£1,000,000,000 by May, 1931, remained unaltered. 
Such were the provisions of the Treaty as 
Germany signed it. Some conditions were laid 
down as to the form in which payment should 
be made, the surrender of merchant vessels, 
annual contributions of coal to France, Italy 
and Belgium, the assignment of dye-iftuffs to 
the Allies generally, all representing part-payment 
in kind. As a whole the terms were crushingly 
severe — in the opinion of many British and 
American delegates far too severe. So far as the 
demands travelled outside the November formula 
that criticism is unanswerable. To have exadled 
what was provided for under that formula would 
in itself have laid on Germany an almoil insupport- 
able burden, but it would in that case have been 
a burden imposed in itrid justice and representing 
a rigorously equitable requital for the methods 
to which Germany had chosen to resort. As it 
was it was left open to Germany to charge the 
Allies with a grave breach of faith. 
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One virtue in the formula adopted was that 
the syilem of inveiligation agreed on would provide 
for a juift apportionment of damages as between 
the several Allies, as well as for a fair computation 
of Germany's total liability. That was a matter 
of some importance, for there had been no secret 
about the discontent of France and Belgium 
in particular with the attitude of other Allies 
whose national losses had been far less. Again 
and again it was urged that Great Britain (America 
was hardly involved at all) should in a spirit of 
self-abnegation forgo her claims till the two 
devaluated countries had been set on their feet. 
In any case the Anglo-Saxon countries would have 
to furnish loans for this purpose, but a spontaneous 
aft of generosity in connexion with the indemnity 
would have birred emotions calculated to smooth 
out every subsequent difficulty that arose. But 
no such offer was made. Finally Belgium, fired 
by the example of Italy and Japan at the time 
of the Fiume and Shantung episodes, talked 
openly, though hardly with serious intent, of 
withdrawing her representatives from the Con- 
ference. Ultimately the Allies consented under 
pressure to do what they might have done with the 
grace of spontaneity weeks earlier, and guarantee 
Belgium prior rights over the indemnity receipts 
up to a total of £100,000,000. But to the end 
Great Britain made no hint of subordinating her 
claims to the far more urgent necessity of France. 
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LENIN AND BELA KUN 

THE greatefl unsolved problem before the 
Conference was Russia. The old monarch- 
iit Russia that went into the war as the ally 
of France and Great Britain had vanished for 
ever. The March revolution of 1917, and the 
succession of Kerensky to power had brought 
a new Russia to birth. It was a Russia the Allies 
proved themselves incompetent to handle, and 
it gave place in November of the same year to 
a Bolshevist Russia, under the leadership of Lenin 
and Trotsky. 

The Bolsheviifls, it was universally agreed, 
could not lafl for six weeks. It was doubtful 
whether the firi^ week of 1918 would see them in 
power. They had snatched a sudden advantage 
and would go as swiftly as they came. So the 
prophets of every Allied country, both the prophets 
who sympathised and the prophets who con- 
demned. Yet the assembling of the Peace 
Conference delegates in January, 1919, found 
Lenin ^ill in power, and to all appearance well 
e^blished. The affairs of Russia were inextric- 
ably complicated. The Bolsheviks, holding 
Petrograd and Moscow and the greater part of 
European Russia, were encompassed on all sides 
by a circle of enemies. The British forces at 
Archangel were upholding a precarious local 
government under Nicholas Tchaikovsky; there 
was another British force at Murmansk ; the Finns, 

MS 
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the Elilhonians, the Lithuanians, the Poles, were 
all operating .(vith more zeal or less againil Lenin. 
Petlura in the Ukraine was moving armies about 
with doubtful purpose. Denikin and his Cossacks, 
supported by French, British and Italian detach- 
ments based on the Black Sea, was pushing up 
the Dnieifter, Dnieper and Don. Admiral 
Koltchak was trying to drive we^ into Russia 
from Omsk. On every front the civil war swayed 
to and fro with inconclusive issue. To all appear- 
ance it might sway to and fro for ever. 

That was the situation the Allies took in hand 
at the beginning of the Conference in Paris. 
They could not forget what Russia had done in 
the early days of the war, when RennenkampFs 
incursion into Ea^ Prussia had detained German 
divisions that might otherwise have been over- 
whelming France in the we^. Neither could 
they forget that they were at Paris to make peace, 
and a peace that left Russia torn by civil war 
could hardly be called peace at all. As it was 
the very queiftion What is Russia ? could not be 
answered. The Bolsheviks were of course not 
represented at Paris, for the Allies were adlually, 
though not formally, at war with them and were 
starving their country of necessities by blockade. 
Various anti-Bolsheviks, including M. Tchaik- 
ovsky, M. Sazonoff and Prince Lvoff, were there, 
but it was manifestly futile to enter into compadls 
with men to whom no eflfecftive authority attached 
at all. Either Russia mu^ be ignored altogether 
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or the Allies muil take the initiative themselves 
and evolve some solution of the crisis. 

Their way was by no means clear. Feeling 
ran high again^ the Bolsheviks in every Allied 
country. They had so weakened Russia, the 
charge went, as to leave her proilrate before 
Germany, and they had signed the surrender 
peace of Breil-Litovsk, at a moment when a iftill 
eflfedtive Russia might have been sealing the 
final vidlory of the Allies. Apart from that, 
opinion in all Allied countries with regard to the 
Bolsheviks was divided. All classes were at one 
in condemning their atrocities, though the degree 
of credulity with which every kind of irresponsible 
legend was accepted tended to vary. There 
was a left wing in Great Britain and America and 
Italy and France that sympathised with much 
of Lenin's political dodlrine, and a right wing 
that hated his theories hardly less than the methods 
by which he imposed them. To the latter class 
any kind of compromise or even communication 
with the Bolshevik leaders was anathema. The 
former, realising the hopelessness of attempting 
to subdue Russia by force of arras, were prepared 
to welcome any opportunity of negotiation on 
reasonable terms. 

Another fadtor to be reckoned with — parti- 
cularly since it continued to influence the Con- 
ference to the end — was the special attitude of 
France. France had large financial intere;^ in 
Russia. Her inveiftors were large holders of 
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Russian bonds, and when the interefl was no longer 
forthcoming the French Government had had 
to assume responsibility for the payments itself. 
But the principal was in jeopardy as well as the 
intereift, and it was not surprising that the bitter 
indignation of the French againil the men o^ens- 
ibly responsible for Russia's financial default 
should powerfully i^mulate the demand for the 
support of leaders like Koltchak or Denikin, 
who would at the same time overthrow the authors 
of Russia's bankruptcy and undertake themselves 
to honour the country's obligations to its creditors. 
Such were the tendencies and cross-currents 
of which the Peace Conference had to take account 
in January. The Russian problem was two-fold, 
concerning both the pacification of the country 
and its representation at the Conference. The 
Allied leaders decided on a move that might 
have settled both quei^ons simultaneously. It 
was clear that if any result of value was to be 
attained the fighting muil ^op and the heads 
of the opposing factions muiJt come together 
and discuss their differences. The decision to 
adl on that decision was not reached without 
other alternatives being fully canvassed. The 
French were flrong advocates of military inter- 
vention. When the Council of Ten took the 
matter in hand Marshal Foch was present at the 
discussion. President Wilson, according to 
reports which penetrated outside the council 
chamber, asked him what force would be required 
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to subdue the Bolsheviks. His eflimate was 
350,000 of the be^ troops. The President turned 
to Mr. Lloyd George, " How many would Great 
Britain supply?" he asked. "None," replied 
the Prime Minister tersely ; " How many would 
America supply ? " " None, " said the President. 
Mr. Wilson then turned to M. Clemenceau, 
" And France ? " he queflioned. Clemenceau 
made a ge^ure of resignation. " None," he 
jerked out. That account of what happened may 
not be verbally accurate, — according to Mr. 
Bullitt it was Mr. Lloyd George who took the 
initiative — but in subilance at any rate it fairly 
represents the discussion. 

Military adlion on the great scale being thus 
ruled out, the question of a conference of the 
Russian groups was taken up in earneift. That 
solution was urged on the Council of Ten by 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George. The 
latter indeed was for summoning representatives 
of all the groups to Paris, but M. Clemenceau 
frowned the suggestion out of court. The pro- 
posal finally agreed on flood technically in the 
name of President Wilson, but the British Prime 
Miniiler was underwood to be entitled to an 
equal share of the credit of authorship. In view 
of subsequent events the material portions of the 
official announcement drawn up by Mr. Wilson and 
issued on January 33nd are worth quoting textually. 
" The single objedl the representatives of the 

Associated Powers have had in mind in the 
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discussions of the course they should pursue 
with regard to Russia has been to help the 
Russian people, not to hinder them or to inter- 
fere in any manner with their right to settle 
their own affairs in their own way. They 
regard the Russian people as their friends, 
not their enemies, and are willing to help them 
in any way they are willing to be helped. 

" They recognise the absolute right of the 
Russian people to diredl their own affairs without 
di(5lation or direftion of any kind from outside ; 
they do not wish to exploit or make use of 
Russia in any way. 

" They recognise the Revolution without 
reservation, and will in no way and in no cir- 
cumflances aid or give countenance to any 
attempt at a counter-revolution. It is not 
their wish or purpose to favour or assist any 
one of the organised groups now contending 
for the leadership and guidance of Russia as 
againil the others. Their sole and sincere 
purpose is to do what they can to bring Russia 
peace and an opportunity to find her way out 
of her present troubles. 

" In this spirit and with this purpose they 
have taken the following adtion : 

" They invite every organised group that 
is now exercising or attempting to exercise 
political authority or military control anywhere 
in Siberia or within the boundaries of European 
Russia as |they Jlood before the war juift 
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concluded (except in Finland) to send represen- 
tatives, not exceeding three representatives from 
each group, to the Princes Islands, Sea of 
Marmora, where they will be met by representa- 
tives of the Associated Powers, provided 
in the meantime there is a truce of arms among 
the parties invited, and that all armed forces 
anywhere sent or directed again^ any people 
or territory outside the boundaries of European 
Russia, as they ilood before the war, or againfl 
Finland, or againfl any people or territory 
whose autonomous a(flion is in contemplation 
in the Fourteen Articles upon which the present 
peace negotiations are based, shall be mean- 
while withdrawn and aggressive military adlion 



cease." 



The message concluded with an assurance that 
every facility would be extended by the Allies 
to representatives of every group to enable them 
to reach Princes Islands by the time -appointed, 
February 15th. 

Quotation of the main passages in the Allies' 
invitation has been necessary in order that the 
causes of the failure that attended it may be duly 
appreciated. Its weakness was that it stipulated 
for a general truce as a condition of the holding 
of the conference at Prinkipo, or Princes Islands. 
That condition was proper enough in itself, but 
it meant on the face of it that a rejedtion of the 
truce by any one or more of the parties invited 
would invalidate the whole proposal. It was 
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moreover unfortunate that the Allies offered 
no assurance that they would during such a truce 
discontinue the despatch of munitions to Koltchak 
and Denikin, who were almoil entirely dependent 
on such supplies. 

Those defects in the proposal would have given 
the Bolsheviks some juiftification for looking 
askance at it, but in point of fail it was not they 
at all who were responsible for the breakdown 
of the projedl. The fir^ response to the Allied 
invitation came from Paris, where representatives 
of the various anti-Bolshevik groups were 
assembled. The very evening the announcement 
of the Council of Ten was made a British corres- 
pondent in Paris* was " authorised to declare 
herewith that the Governments of Omsk (Admiral 
Koltchak) Ekaterinodar (General Denikin) Arch- 
angel and the Crimea will categorically refuse to 
send representatives to confer with the assassins 
of their kinsmen and the deflroyers of the Father- 
land." Twenty-four hours later. Prof. Miliukoff, 
the leader of the former Cadet party in Russia, 
made it known that "he deplored the Allied 
invitation to meet the Bolsheviks on Princes 
Islands." These unofficial expressions of opinion 
were shortly confirmed by formal declarations on 
the part of all the mo^ important of the groups 
in quei^ion. 

The Bolsheviks meanwhile had never received 
the Allied invitation at all. It should have been 

* Dr. E. J. Dillon, of the Daily Telegraph. 
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sent them by wireless. There were no mechanical 

difficulties whatever in the way. The invitation 

was simply never sent, for reasons which the 

French wireless authorities or their superiors 

have failed to explain. The Moscow Government 

had, however, become informed of the proposal 

through wireless Press messages picked up by 

its receiving stations . The Allied move manifeflly 

took the Bolshevik leaders by surprise, and their 

fir^ ^ep was to satisfy themselves of its bona 

fides. They immediately despatched a wireless 

message to their representative at Stockholm, 

making certain enquiries and concluding " we 

do not rejedl the principle of a conference and 

on receiving confirmation we will carefully consider 

the proposal." Inquiries were also made of M. 

Jean Longuet, the French Sociah^ leader, 

and editor of the Sociali^ Journal, Le Populaire, 

but the French Government after some hesitation 

refused to give M. Longuet facilities for replying. 

Lenin, however, appeared to be content with 

the information he got, for on February 4th, 

the following definite acceptance was sent out 

from Moscow by Tchitcherin, the Commissary 

for Foreign Affairs in the Soviet Government : — 

" The Russian Soviet Government . . . 

declares that it is ready if there be occasion to 

enter into a general agreement with the Entente 

Powers on their undertaking not to interfere 

in Russian internal affairs. On the basis 

indicated, the Russian Soviet Government is 
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disposed to enter into immediate conference 

on Princes Islands or at some other place, 

be it with all the Entente Powers or with some 

of them separately, or even with some Russian 

political groups at the requeil of the Entente 

Powers. The Russian Soviet Government begs 

the Powers of the Entente to inform it without 

delay to what place its representatives are to 

go, and also the date of the meeting and the 

route which is to be followed. 

Twenty-four hours later a second message was 

sent out announcing the readiness of the Soviets 

to acknowledge liability for the debts of Russia 

to the subjects of the Allied Powers. 

Meanwhile the sands were running out. The 
date fixed for the Prinkipo Conference was Feb- 
ruary 15th. On February 9th, M. Pichon said 
it was uncertain whether the conference would 
be held, as pradlically no one but the Bolsheviks 
had consented to attend. Three days later it 
it was announced that the border nations, the 
E^honians, Letts, Lithuanians and Ukrainians, 
had accepted the invitation. 

But the prosped of a conference at which the 
Bolsheviks would inevitably predominate was by 
no means to the liking of Francej whatever 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George might 
think of it. No ^eps were taken to carry the 
projedl through, though Allied representatives 
had been tentatively seledled. The charge was 
brought againift the Bolsheviks that they had not 
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ceased fighting,* a sufficiently cynical indidlment, 
seeing that Denikin and Koltchak, supported 
by the Allies, were hard at work fighting, them, 
and had refused the invitation to a truce and a 
conference. February 15th, the date appointed 
for the Prinkipo meeting, came and went. No con- 
ference was held. No decision not to hold a 
conference was taken. The whole thing simply 
lapsed. M. Clemenceau was shot, Mr. Wilson 
went back to America to sign Adls of Congress, 
Mr, Lloyd George returned to England to deal 
with Labour unreal, in his absence from 
Paris, Mr. Winfton Churchill flew over by 
aeroplane to ^iffen up the Council of Ten to a 
militariifi: policy in Russia. When the three 
chiefs re-assembled to take up the work of 
peace-making again, the Prinkipo proposition 
was by tacit consent left to moulder on the 
shelf. 

But by that time the Russian problem was being 
approached from a new angle. The Americans 
in particular, though there is every reason to 
believe Mr. Lloyd George shared their view, 
were profoundly impressed with the hopelessness 
of letting things drift. As soon as it was clear 
that the Prinkipo projed: was well dead they 
set about finding some other means of exploring 
the possibilities of peace, A letter received a 

* Mr. Lloyd George ^ated later (April i6th) in the House of 
Commons that " they would not accede to the request that they 
should cease fighting." 
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couple of months before from M. Litvinoff, 
expressing the earned desire of the Bolsheviks 
for a settlement, had made a considerable impres- 
sion on certain important persons at Paris, and 
the proposal to send an envoy to Moscow to teil 
the value of M. Litvinoffs professions found a 
good deal of support. At the inilance of 
Col. House, Mr. William C. Bullitt, an official 
of the State Department at Washington, and a 
member of the American Peace Commission, 
was sent to Russia on that errand. The mission 
was kept entirely secret. Mr. Lansing, in his 
evidence before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, said Mr. Bullitt was appointed by 
the Conference, but according to Mr. Bullitt 
himself only the British and American delegations 
knew of his journey. In any case Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Balfour were cognisant of it. 
The whole affair has since become so much of 
a cause celebre, as the result of Mr. Bullitt's 
disclosures before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, that it is unnecessary to follow the 
incident in detail here. 

Mr. Bullitt duly made his journey, taking with 
him as travelling companions Mr. Lincoln Steffens, 
a well-known American journalifl, and Captain 
Pettit, a United States Army Officer. At Moscow 
he had a personal interview with Lenin and made 
the purpose of his visit known. The whole 
situation was debated by the Council of People's 
Commissaries, and Mr. Bullitt was given a written 
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^atement of the Peace Terras the Soviet Govern- 
ment would be willing to accept if they were 
offered by April loth. 

Before the end of March the two Americans 
(Captain Pettit had not yet returned) were back 
in Paris. The secret of their mission had been well 
kept, and it was not till Mr. Bullitt had drafted 
his report that the knowledge of his visit to Russia 
got abroad. What a<flually happened became 
known to a comparatively small circle in Paris, 
but the full iftory has since been given to the world 
by Mr. Bullitt himself. He sent in his report 
to President Wilson, who appears to have been 
too much preoccupied with something else to give 
it adequate attention. Probably he was content 
in this as in so many other cases to rely on the 
mature judgment of Col. House. 

Mr. Lloyd George on the other hatid showed 
a lively intere^ in the affair. He invited Mr. 
Bullitt to breakfa^. General Smuts being also 
present. The report was fully discussed and 
the beil line of immediate adlion debated. By 
this time the news of the Bullitt mission was getting 
into the papers, which with few exceptions dis- 
played violent hoflility to any kind of negotiation 
with Lenin. The Northcliffe journals were 
fierce in their attack on the Prime Miniiler, 
and Mr. Winilon Churchill was understood to 
be moving adtively in the background in England. 
Questions were asked persiiftently in the House 
of Commons and disposed of by answers which 
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subsequent events have shown to be gravely 
misleading. 

In the middle of April, Mr. Lloyd George went 
back from Paris to address the House of Commons. 
Now at lail the full fads would be told. The 
Prime Minister had thrashed out the whole affair 
Mr. Bullitt. He knew what terms the Soviet 
Government had officially declared itself ready 
to accept. He had discussed the despatch of 
prominent British politicians to Russia to promote 
a solution of the problem. All that was in que^ion 
was the degree of emphasis he would lay on the 
hopes thus unexpectedly opened up. Such was 
the anticipation. Its fulfilment is bei^ indicated 
by the quotation from Hansard of the Prime 
Miniver's actual reference to the Russian question. 
" We have had no approaches at all," he said 
in response to a que^ion interpolated by Mr. 
Clynes. " Of course there are coniJlantly men 
of all nationalities coming from and going 
to Russia, always coming back with their own 
tales from Russia. But we have had nothing 
authentic. We have no approaches of any 
sort or kind. I have only heard of reports 
that others have got proposals, which they 
assume to have come from authentic quarters, 
but these have never been put before the Con- 
ference by any member of the Conference 
at all. There was some suggestion that there 
was some young American who had come back. 
All I can say about that is that it is not for me 
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to judge the value of these communications. 

But if the President of the United States had 

attached any value to them he would have 

brought them before the Conference, and he 

certainly did not." 

Such a ^atement, made by the Prime Miniver 
of England, and read in the light of what had 
a<flually happened since Mr. Bullitt's return from 
Russia, put an end to the prospecH: of any diredt 
negotiations with Moscow. The Soviet Govern- 
ment would inevitably have viewed any approach 
with the graveil suspicion, even if the Allies had 
been willing to make it. They knew that a ftate- 
rhent of the terms they would accept had been 
taken to Paris by Mr. Bullitt. They had plenty 
of means of learning what Mr. Lloyd George said 
in the House of Commons. It was hardly cal- 
culated to elevate their e^imate of the political 
honour of the Allies, 

None the less the Bullitt mission was not entirely 
fruitless. Out of it grew a proposal, on the 
genesis of which Mr. Hoover could ca£i a good 
deal of light, that some i^eps should be taken to 
relieve the appalling diilress known to be prevailing 
in Russia as the result partly of the Allied blockade, 
partly of the inefficiency of the Bolshevik adminis- 
tration. It was clear that any enterprise of the 
kind would have to be carried out by neutrals, 
that it could not be allowed to be turned to the 
military advantage of the Soviet Government, 
and that the single title to relief muft be the 
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physical need of the individual. At the end of 
March such a scheme was proposed by Dr. 
Nansen, the diiftinguished Norwegian explorer, 
in a letter to the Council of Four. It was close on 
a fortnight before the letter was answered. Presi- 
dent Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and Signer 
Orlando were all in favour of the scheme, but 
M. Clemenceau's signature took a great deal of 
getting. The reply was finally despatched to 
Dr. Nansen and issued to the Press for publication 
on April i8th. The tone of the Allied letter 
was cordial. Dr. Nansen's proposal was welcomed 
and accepted, the conditions attached to the 
acceptance being comprised in the ^tement 
" That such a course (the adoption of the scheme) 
would involve cessation of ho^ilities within defini- 
tive lines in the territory of Russia is obvious, and 
the cessation of ho^ilities would necessarily 
involve a complete suspension of the transfer 
of troops and mihtary material of all sorts to and 
within Russian territory," 

Dr. Nansen's scheme having been thus approved 
there followed the same tragic farce as after the 
Prinkipo decision. The AUied leaders were one 
and all seized with sudden qualms as to what 
their critics at home would say of people who 
consented to the feeding of Bolsheviks and com- 
munication with Lenin. Dr. Nansen had to put 
his proposal before the Moscow authorities by 
wireless. But wireless facilities proved impossible 
to obtain. The French would not allow the 
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message to be transmitted by their syStem. The 
British refused to forward it by theirs. The 
Dutch station at Scheveningen was not powerful 
enough to reach Moscow. It was May 4th before 
the Nansen proposal reached Moscow by a devious 
route. The Soviet Government immediately sent 
off a long reply, gratefully accepting the proposed 
relief, pointing out that the question of the cessa- 
tion of ho^ilities was a matter to be discussed 
with the Allies (who had made no sugge^ion that 
Koltchak and Denikin, whom they were at the 
time supplying with munitions, should be checked 
in their adtivities) and asking Dr. Nansen to meet 
a Soviet representative in a neutral country to 
discuss the whole projedl. 

That was sufficient loophole for the vacillating 
Four. A £ioty was immediately put about, as 
in the case of Prinkipo, that the Bolsheviks had 
refused to agree to a cessation of ho^ilities. By 
the middle of May the Nansen scheme was as 
dead as the Prinkipo, Dr. Nansen himself, with 
whom I discussed the outlook about this time, 
was in a ^ate of profound and intelligible dejediion. 
As a hit resource he left Paris and went home 
to Norway in the hope of effedling something from 
there. It was of no avail. The scheme was 
dead, and nothing has been heard of it since. 

Having seen Prinkipo fail and Nansen fail the 
Council of Four now proceeded to reverse its 
policy. The Russian Emigres m Paris, supported 
by pradlically the whole of the Paris Press, had 
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never ceased to urge the Allies to recognise 
Koltchak. It was some time before their cam- 
paign bore fruit. Koltchak was not in good 
odour with democratically minded members of 
the Allied delegations. If he was not a monarchic 
himself he had chosen to surround himself with 
monarchic, and the Americans in particular 
were by no means friendly to the idea of lending 
him the moral support attaching to recognition 
by them. Japan was the firil power' to make 
a move. She accorded the Siberian Commander 
full recognition. The other major Allies argued 
the queiftion to and fro. President Wilson, 
refusing to commit himself in the dark, diredled 
the American Miniver at Tokio, Mr. Roland 
Morris, to go to Omsk, interview Admiral Kolt- 
chak and report on him to Paris. Having done 
that the President, without waiting for the report 
in que^on, joined hands with the other Allies, 
who at the beginning of June decided with char- 
adleriflic equivocation not to recognise Koltchak 
formally, but to support him with money, munitions 
and supplies in return for his assurance that 
in the event of his vicflory over the Bolsheviks 
he would call a Constituent Assembly and take 
other measures approved by the Allies. Hardly 
had this been decided when Koltchak began to 
sustain a series of reverses which no doubt caused 
the more hesitant members of the Council of 
Four to congratulate themselves on their refusal 
to grant him full recognition. 
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From this time the Council tended more and 
more to let Russian affairs drift. The French 
army and fleet in the Black Sea were withdrawn 
after something little short of a mutiny, the 
Americans came away from Archangel, and though 
Mr. Win^on Churchill succeeded in keeping 
British troops in the North of Russia till the 
beginning of autumn the pressure of public 
opinion compelled him to abandon whatever 
larger projedb he was cherishing. 

While Bolshevism in Russia was being thus 
mishandled the same social disease was mani- 
fe^ing itself in different forms in more than one 
country in Central Europe. In Germany the new 
Republican Government succeeded by drai^c 
repression in holding down the Spartaci^ move- 
ment, but in April and May the beil-informed 
persons in Paris, who were usually those in touch 
with Mr. Hoover's Pan-European relief system, 
were expedting to hear at any moment of out- 
breaks in Au^ia, Rumania, Hungary and Italy. 
The causes of the unreit were largely economic. 
All Central Europe was on the verge of iftarvation. 
Everywhere the people were calling on their 
Governments for food, and when the Governments 
failed, as they necessarily did, to supply what 
was needed the hit claim they could make on 
popular support was hopelessly prejudiced. In 
Rumania the supplies rushed in by Mr. Hoover 
saved the situation. In Austria, things were so 
desperate that no party had the physical length 
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to make a revolution. In Hungary, the out- 
break came in the latter part of March. 

In this case indeed the causes of the unreil were 
not wholly economic. The trouble arose in the 
firil in^ance out of a misunderi^nding, for which 
a member of an Allied military mission was 
responsible, over the demarcation of the frontier 
between Hungary and Rumania. The officer 
in queilion represented a line, which was in fad 
intended to be the temporary boundary of a 
neutral zone, as the permanent frontier between 
the two countries. If that had been the adlual in- 
tention of the Allies, Hungary would have been 
deprived of a large tra<5l of territory and a con- 
siderable population to which she had a complete 
right on ethnical grounds. Popular indignation 
at the prospedt of such a settlement was turned 
againil the government that had consented to it. 
The feeling roused was such that the Karolyi 
admini^ration could not ^nd againil it. Bela 
Kun, a Jewish Communis, gained possession 
of Buda-Peflh and e^ablished a Soviet Grovern- 
ment there. The news of the revolution caused 
profound concern at Paris, particularly in French 
circles. The poison of Bolshevism had penetrated 
the cordon sanitaire the Allies had worked so 
hard to create and preserve from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. Once it had got into Central 
Europe who could tell where it would ^op ? 

One danger was Italy, where the official Social- 
ly, who had opposed the war from the fir^, were 
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believed to be ready to enter into relations with 
the Hungarian Soviets. " If you want to send 
a message to Bela Kun," a French diplomatic 
official said to me, " hand it to the Italians." The 
situation formed the subjedl of grave discussions 
at Paris. Military adtion was decided on. General 
Mangin, the hero of the July offensive, was 
called to the capital. It was understood that 
he was to organise a Polish and Rumanian force 
to co^nbat the new peril. His departure was 
momentarily expeded. He did depart, but only 
to return to his command at Mainz. The Allies 
had suddenly taken a new decision. The head 
of the Allied Food Mission in the area that included 
Hungary, Mr. C. K. Butler, had arrived in Paris 
and given his diagnosis of the situation. iTwenty- 
four hours after his report had been received 
an Allied general set out for Buda-Pe^h as repre- 
sentative of the Council of Four. But his name 
was not Mangin, but Smuts, and he went as 
conciliator, not as aggressor. His mission was 
quickly discharged. He formed the opinion at 
once that Bela Kun held no authority in the 
country generally, though Buda-Pe^h itself 
was in his power. On the other hand 
there was no prospedl of the establishment of 
any Hungarian Government Strong enough to 
adminSter the country effedtively. General 
Smuts returned at once to Paris and urged that 
the Allies should immediately despatch a capable 
administrator to direct Hungarian affairs till 

10 
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3l permanent settlement could be reached. Bela 
Kun had not at this ^age developed sufficient 
i^ength to resifl such a proposal and it was known 
that the population generally would welcome it. 

The Americans at Paris gave the proposal 
their ^rong support. The French and Italians 
did not. Nothing was done. Bela Kun was 
allowed to e^ablish himself, encouraged by Lenin, 
with whom he had opened communication. 
In the middle of June a flutter of indignation 
and scandal was caused by the report that the 
Allies had invited Bela Kun to Paris. What 
had actually happened, it turned out, was that 
a message had been sent to Buda-Peflh warning 
the Communist leader that the now imminent 
invitation to him would be jeopardised unless 
he mended his ways. According to the wrathful 
French Press, the author of a communication 
out of which Bela Kun was quite dexterous 
enough to make capital was a British official. 
The Allied policy was now to wait till the Com- 
munis fell. Unfortunately they did not fall. 
Things drifted on, till at the beginning of AuguiSt 
a counter-revolution broke out, engineered by 
Rumanians and supported by Rumanian troops 
who marched into Buda-Pe^, pillaging as they 
went. As a climax, a Hapsburg prince, the Arch- 
duke Joseph, was placed at the head of the new 
Government. That was too much for the 
British and Americans at lea^. Mr. Hoover, 
who was on the point of leaving France for 
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America was hurried off to Hungary to inve^gate 
the situation. 

The Diredlor of Relief went straight to Buda- 
Pefth, made his enquiries, sized up the situation 
with his cuitomary decision, and hurried back 
to Paris to urge on the Supreme Council the need 
for taking summary measures to get the Rumanians 
out of Buda-Pefth, and behind the agreed boundary 
line. The Council adted with unusual despatch. 
An ultimatum to Rumania was issued, as a result 
of which the invading troops were withdrawn 
and an undertaking given that the stipulations 
of the Allied Council should be complied with. 
At the same time Hungary was told that no Haps- 
burgs could be tolerated, and in the early part 
of September a Sociali^, but not Bolshevik, 
Government was formed, charged with the task 
of satisfying the Allies that it was sufficiently 
respedlable to negotiate with and sufficiently 
representative to hold its ground. At the end 
of September it was ^ill passing through its 
indefinite period of probation and the treaty 
which the Allies had ready at Paris remained in 
M. Dutaifta's drawer. 



Chapter IX 

BUILDING THE LEAGUE* 

IN many ways the creation of the League of 
Nations was the greateift piece of con^rudl- 
ive work effedled by the Conference. It 
was one of the firil to be taken up and one of the 
fir^ to be completed. The Commission entru^ed 
with the task, the ^rongeil that sat on any question 
throughout the Conference, applied itself to its 
work with resolution, and in spite of sharp differ- 
ences on certain individual points the measure 
of agreement reached was notable. 

The formal darting-point of the work of building 
the League was the lafl of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points, — " a general association of 
nations mufl be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial integrity 
to great and small ^ates alike." Building on that 
foundation began long before the Paris Conference 
opened. It had begun indeed before the Fourteen 
Points themselves were enunciated. In 19 17, 
ifteps had been taken by the British- Foreign 
Office, at the iniftance of Lord Robert Cecil, 
to have an outhne scheme for a League of Nations 
drawn up. A ^rong committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Justice PhiUimore, 
and by the middle of 1918 a draft of a League 
of Nations constitution had been evolved, which 

* The Covenant of the League of Nations is reprinted in full 
in Appendix V, p. 233. 
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was sent at once to President Wilson in America. 
While he ^ill had this under considetation, in 
December, 19 18, a new plan for a League of 
Nations was published by General Smuts, which 
so impressed the President that he had the two 
schemes collated, largely by CoL House, and then 
discussed point by point with General Smuts and 
Lord Robert Cecil during the opening days of the 
Peace Conference, with the result that when the 
Lesfgue of Nations Commission began its work it 
had before it, in addition to two ^atements of 
general principles submitted by France and Italy 
respectively, a detailed draft con^itution agreed on 
in subflance by both Great Britain and America. 

The Commission was brought into being at 
the second plenary session of the Peace Conference, 
held at the Quai d'Orsay, on January 25th, when 
a resolution of which the salient clauses were as 
follows, was adopted : — 

" It is essential to the maintenance of the 
world settlement which the Associated Nations 
are now met to e^ablish, that a League of 
Nations be created to promote international 
co-operation, to ensure the fulfilment of accepted 
international obligations and to provide safe- 
guards againft war. 

" The Conference therefore appoints a Com- 
mittee representative of the Associated Govern- 
ments to work out the details of the constitution 
and fundtions of the League," 

The Commission consi^ed of nineteen members, 
two for each of the five major powers and nine 
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from the remaining Allied Nations. Including 
as it did President Wilson and Col. House, Lord 
Robert Cecil and General Smuts, M. V6nis6los 
and Signor Orlando, it was by far the ^ongeft 
body, other than the Councils of Ten or Four, 
sitting at Paris, Considering the cold water that 
had been poured on the League as a pradlical 
inflitution both in Great Britain and France, 
the. League of Nations Commission at the Peace 
Conference began its career under di^indlly 
hopeful auspices. M. Clemenceau regarded the 
whole matter with a kind of good-humoured 
cynicism, but President Poincard in his inaugural 
address to the Conference spoke with emphasis 
on the necessity of an effedlive Society of Nations, 
and President Wilson's speech a week later, at 
the plenary session at which the League of Nations 
Commission was appointed, vitally improved 
the whole prospers of the League. 

At the same time it would be affectation to 
pretend that either France or Italy as a whole 
manife^ed any undue enthusiasm for the League 
at the outset. It was clear that its chief architedls 
would be the British and American representatives, 
who found themselves faced with the delicate 
task of securing the adoption of their mutually 
agreed proposals without creating any impression 
of an Anglo-Saxon domination. The leading 
figure on the whole Commission was Lord Robert 
Cecil. President Wilson was the permanent 
chairman, and he kept perpetually in touch with 
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the Commission's adlivities, but his work as a 
member of the Council of Ten, and later of the 
Council of Four, made heavy demands on his 
time and strength, and he was well satisfied to 
leave the details of the League of Nations work 
to Lord Robert Cecil and Col. House. The 
Japanese representatives, 'Baron Makino and 
Viscount Chinda, for the mofi: part maintained 
their habitual silence, except when the one parti- 
cular amendment in which they had a personal 
intereift was under discussion, but M, L6on 
Bourgeois, who lived only to carry his proposal 
on an international General Staff, was constantly 
on his feet, and the ripe judgment of M. Veniselos 
could always be relied on in a crisis. 

One fundamental queiftion the Commission 
had to decide was whether members of the League 
should be bound by majority decisions or only 
by unanimous votes. If they accepted the 
majority decision it would mean that a nation like 
Great Britain or the United States might be 
committed to a policy to which it ilrongly demurred 
at the will of a majority consisting largely of 
States of the calibre of Liberia and Siam and 
Guatemala. If they refused to be so bound it 
would mean making every decision dependent 
on a unanimous vote and placing the whole League 
at the mercy of one dissentient nation, — an un- 
welcome revival of the principle of the old liberum 
veto in Poland. 

Between those alternatives there was no middle 
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course, and the Commission could only decide 
one way. To submit to a majority decision of 
a Congress of Nations meant a definite surrender 
of national sovereignty, and for that the world 
was manife^y not ready. Neither America nor 
Great Britain nor any other nation would agree 
so to mortgage its freedom of adlion. The utmo^ 
concession obtainable was the provision that in 
certain cases a unanimous vote of the Council 
of the League, confirmed by a majority vote of 
the Assembly, should be binding. That fully 
safeguarded the intereift of the major Powers, 
who were all represented on the Council and 
could therefore veto any projedl in its initial itage 
if they so desired. 

Apart from the unanimity queiilion the mo^ 
contentious matters falling under the head of 
general principles were the conflitution of the 
Assembly of the League and the sandlions by 
which the decisions should be enforced. Another 
que^ion round which violent controversy has 
subsequently centred in America, the grant of 
six separate votes to the British Empire, raised 
curiously little discussion at Paris. The British 
Dominions had taken too conspicuous a part in 
the war, — France in particular was too conscious 
of her debt to them, — for their right to individual 
representation to be seriously challenged. They 
were admitted as separate signatories of the 
Treaty and accepted as individual members of 
the League. Whatever opposition there was to 
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that course would have assumed even more 
mode^ proportions than it did if it had been more 
widely recognised that the concession to the 
Dominions is in reality a blow at the political 
solidarity of the British Empire, in that it provides 
the several constituent parts of the Empire for 
the fir^ time in hiiflory with an opportunity of 
voting againit one another before the eyes of the 
world. 

The constitution of the League had been 
discussed by General Smuts in his pamphlet. 
The obvious, and apparently the only possible, 
method of the appointment of national representa- 
tives on the League Assembly was nomination 
by the Governments of each of the participating 
States, but this had been widely criticised as 
undemocratic in that it made no provision for 
the representation of minorities, with the result 
that the League would become merely a League 
of Governments and not a League of Peoples. 
General Smuts himself was not too explicit on 
the poi^it, but he did at leaft raise the issue by 
his submission that " both the Governments 
and Parliaments of the States might send delegates, 
and perhaps even parties could be represented 
by the seledtion of members on the principle of 
proportional representation." Minds are Still at 
work on this problem. Lord Robert Cecil, for 
example has put forward a proposal not for the 
transformation of the Assembly into a popularly 
eledted body, but for the creation of a third and 
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purely deliberative gathering, consifling of repre- 
sentatives of peoples, to sit concurrently with the 
Assembly of the League. " There are iftrong 
arguments," he sugge^ (in the League of Nations 
Journal for Augufl, 1919), " for having in addition 
to the Assembly a body of the representatives of 
the popular element in each Member country 
their method of seledlion being left to the country 
concerned." But the Commission itself had no 
option but to decide on the in^itution of an 
Assembly appointed by Governments, which were 
however at liberty to seledl in any way they chose. 

As to the means of enforcing the decisions 
of the League, the French, represented by M. 
L6on Bourgeois, agitated with indomitable perti- 
nacity for the adoption of two amendments which 
appeared to command the pradlically solid support 
of the nation. One provided for the appointment 
of a League inspedlorate, whose business it would 
be to satisfy the Council that individual nations 
were duly carrying out the obligations imposed 
on them in the matter of the redu(flion of arma- 
ments. The other aimed at the creation of a 
naval and military General Staff, charged with 
having always in an advanced ^te of preparation 
plans for the mobilisation of the national fleets 
and armies at the disposal of the League in case 
resort had to be had to armed pressure again^ 
some recalcitrant nation, whether a member of 
the League or not. 

No man could have worked harder than M, 
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Bourgeois to get his views adopted. Altogether 
he fought his battle five times. He defined his 
principles in the plenary session at which the 
League of Nations Commission was appointed 
on January 25th ; he brought them up in the 
course of the Commission's discussions ; he 
moved them at the plenary session in February 
at which the fir^ draft of the Covenant was 
presented to the Peace Conference ; he moved 
them again while the revised draft was being 
debated by the Commission in April ; and he 
moved them for the fifth and lail time at the 
plenary session at which the Covenant was presented 
and approved in its final form on April 28th. 
M. Bourgeois' oratory is of the copious order, 
and the speech in which he was in the habit of 
commending his proposals became almo^ dis- 
tressingly familiar to his colleagues on the League 
of Nations Commission by the time its fifth 
rendering had fallen on their ears. But M. 
Bourgeois wearied not. Even after his fifth 
rebuff he ^ill expressed the hope, fortified by 
a chorus of approving Paris journals, that the 
League itself would in due time accord him that 
favourable verdidl which both the Commission 
and the Peace Conference had withheld. 

M. Bourgeois may prove to be right, but the 
objections raised to his proposals were subi^ntial 
and they are not likely to be lightly abandoned. 
It was pointed out with regard to the inspection 
of armaments that a nation which had pledged 
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itself (under Article VIIL of the Covenant) to 
supply full and frank information on its adlual 
and potential armaments could not hold it con- 
siflent with its dignity to submit to outside inspec- 
tion as a te^ of whether its ^ftatements were true, 
nor was there any prospedl that such inspeftion 
would be effedlive. With regard to a League 
General Staff, it was pointed out that in order 
to be able at any moment to diredt armed force 
again^ any nation such a ^aff would have to be 
perpetually preparing paper plans of campaign 
againfl each individual country, a process which 
would certainly not conduce to general tran- 
quility. Incidentally, any State again^ which 
plans were prepared would always know in 
advance what they were. 

The French amendments none the less were a 
permanent feature of every discussion of the 
League constitution. The real landmark in those 
discussions was the break in the work of the 
Commission due to President Wilson's brief 
return to America in February. During the 
ten days Mr. Wilson spent on that occasion in 
the United States sundry amendments were 
proposed to him by friends and foes of the League 
in his own country. One aimed at safeguarding 
the Monroe Dodlrine ; one was designed to secure 
the right of withdrawal from the League to any 
nation desiring to exercise it; a third had the 
effed of excluding matters of domei^c policy 
from the jurisdidtion of the League. 
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All these proposals Mr. Wilson brought before 
the League Commission on his return to Paris 
in March. The Monroe Dodtrine amendment 
was frankly a concession to the critics of the 
League in America. The President himself 
considered it altogether unnecessary. When the 
matter was under discussion by the Commission - 
he observed bluntly that if there were ever a 
conflict between the Monroe Dodlrine and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations the Monroe 
Dodtrine would have to give way, firilly because 
the Dodtrine was merely an enunciation of policy 
by an individual President, while the Covenant 
would be formally approved and ratified under 
the L^nited States Con^itution ; and secondly 
because even if the Dodlrine and the Covenant 
were of equal juridical value a later instrument 
necessarily supersedes an earlier so far as they 
conflidl. It was none the less thought expedient 
to frame a declaratory clause on the subjedl, and 
the final draft of the Covenant therefore included 
a provision (Article XXI.) that " nothing in this 
Covenant shall be deemed to affedl the validity 
of international engagements such as treaties 
of arbitration, or regional underilandings like 
the Monroe Dodtrine for securing the mainten- 
ance of peace." 

The second American amendment, on the right 
of withdrawal from the League, was accepted, 
while the third objedlion was met by the insertion 
in Article XV, of a provision that matters " found 
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by the Council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domeilic 
jurisdidion of that party " shall' not be within 
the competence of the League. It is a nice 
que^ion how far the Irish controversy, for example, 
is excluded from the purview of the League by 
that clause, or included in it by Clause XI,, which 
declares it " to be the friendly right of each member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circum^ances 
whatever affedling international relations which 
threaten to di^urb international peace or the 
good under^anding between nations on which 
peace depends." Though the que^on is argu- 
able, there can be little real doubt that any nation 
wishing to raise the Irish problem under that 
clause would be perfectly in order in doing so. 

The one really acute difference of opinion 
on the League of Nations Commission arose over 
a desire expressed by the Japanese delegates to 
secure the inclusion in the Covenant of a clause 
declaring the racial equality of all members of 
the League. The whole treatment of this matter 
was singularly unfortunate. There were not 
many things the Japanese wanted out of the 
Conference, and of those few one, the reversion 
to German rights in China, was likely to be 
vigorously conteiled. There was all the more 
reason therefore for giving Japan anything else 
to which she had a reasonable title. And to such 
a declaration as she sought on racial equality 
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she certainly had a reasonable title. The matter 
admittedly was not simple. It might be difficult 
to exclude delicate immigration que^ions, in 
which both America and Auitraha had a lively 
interefl. But Japan was accepting all the obliga- 
tions of the League. Her navy and army, like 
those of other nations, were to be at its call. It 
was not a great deal to ask that in consideration 
of that the League should formally declare that 
in its eyes a yellow man was as good as a white. 

For that was really all that the Japanese wanted. 
Baron Makino, who moved the amendment 
embodying the desired declaration, expressly 
disclaimed any intention of raising the queilion 
of immigration. He fully concurred, indeed, 
in the previously registered decision to regard 
immigration as a matter of domestic concern, 
excluded as such from the purview of the League. 
What the amendment, which was moved in a 
i^udiously temperate speech, called for was 
recognition of the "equality of nations and juil 
treatment of their nationals." The sensitiveness 
of Eailern nations on such matters was perhaps 
underrated by the Commission, for though the 
amendment was iflrongly supported by the Chinese 
representative. Dr. Wellington Koo (almoft the 
single inflance of wholehearted co-operation 
between the two nations throughout the Confer- 
ence), it failed to secure adoption. Australia 
was the real bumbling-block. Mr. Hughes, who 
had been conspicuously chilly in his attitude 
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to the League as a whole, was not himself a member 
of the Commission, but he had urged his views 
with such effe(fl that Lord Robert Cecil, as the 
principal British representative, had forced on 
him the inherently uncongenial task of opposing 
the Japanese proposition. He was supported 
without great enthusiasm by President Wilson, 
but the Anglo-Saxon powers found scant support 
for their attitude and the Japanese proposal 
was carried on a division by a sub^antial majority. 
In virtue however, of a decision that no provision 
should be inserted in the Covenant in the face 
of serious objedlion by any participating nation 
the amendment failed to secure adoption. The 
Japanese delegates did not parade their disappoint- 
ment, but they did not disguise it, and there 
was a disquieting emphasis in Baron Makino's 
dignified but bitter expression, at the plenary 
session of April 38th, of the " poignant regret " 
with which the rejedtion of the Japanese proposal 
had been received at Tokyo. 

One on other feature of the League of Nations 
it is necessary, in view of subsequent controversies, 
to touch briefly. Ever since the final draft of 
the League Covenant was published its tenth 
Article has been the objedl of persi^ent attack 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Oddly enough 
though the article appeared in almoil precisely 
the same form in the firifl draft it then aroused 
no antagonism whatever. Its terms are as 
follows : — 
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" The Members of the League undertake 
to respedt and preserve as again^ external 
aggression the territorial integrity and exi^ng 
political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression, or 
in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, 
the Council shall advise upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled." 
The vice of the clause, in the eyes of its critics, 
lies in the fail that it tends to perpetuate the 
territorial settlement embodied in the Peace 
Treaty, however bad that settlement may be. 
The reply to that objedlion is that the clause 
immediately following gives full latitude for 
discussion on, and adlion in regard to, any cir- 
cum^ance threatening to diflurb international 
peace or a good understanding between nations. 
But the history of Article X. is of intereft. In 
President Wilson's original draft it was much 
longer and more explicit, providing that : — 
" The contradling powers unite in guarantee- 
ing to each other political independence and 
territorial integrity ; but it is underwood 
between them that such territorial readjustments, 
if any, as may in the future become necessary 
by reason of changes in present racial conditions 
and aspirations or present social and political 
relationships, pursuant to the principle of self- 
determination, and also such territorial adjust- 
ments as may in the judgment of three-fourths 
of the delegates be demanded by the welfare 
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and manifeift iinterefl of the peoples concerned 
may be effedled if agreeable to those people ; 
and that territorial changes may in equity involve 
material compensation. The contradling 
powers accept without reservation the principle 
that the peace of the world is superior in import- 
ance to every que^ion of political jurisdidlion 
or boundary." 

The difference between the two versions is 
the difference between the explicit and the 
implicit, and though in such matters there is 
considerable advantage in being explicit the 
two versions are not in any sense at variance. 
It is of the essence of a mutual alliance that the 
contracting parties shall undertake to support 
one another againil external aggression, and in 
admitting that he was himself the author of the 
clause as it finally ilood in the Covenant (he 
described it, indeed, as " the very backbone 
of the whole Covenant ") President Wilson made 
it clear- that he regarded the provision as consonant 
in every way with the principles he had repeatedly 
laid down. 

The plenary session of April 28th, at which 
the Covenent was finally adopted by the Peace 
Conference, was characterise of such occasions. 
The Banqueting Hall at the Quai d'Orsay was 
crowded, to the defiance of every canon of hygiene, 
with the delegates at their three long tables with 
a principal cross-table at the head, with a throng 
of secretaries and other officials lining the walls, 
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and a compressed mass of journalists of all nations 
packed tight across the end of the hall. The 
adoption of the revised Covenant was moved by 
President Wilson in a speech which, brief though 
it was, contained two minor surprises, one the 
appointment of Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary- 
General of the League, the other the admission 
of one neutral, Spain, to a seat on the Council. 
The latter provision evoked an immediate proteil, 
which produced more entertainment than concern, 
by the Portuguese representative. Then the 
Conference dragged itself through a purposeless 
two hours of talk. Moil of the delegates were 
bored. All of them were tired. At the head 
of the room the " Big Three " diverted themselves 
in undertones at the expense of the worthy M. 
Bourgeois, now launched, with the help of what 
mu^ have been an entirely superfluous sheaf 
of notes, on the fifth rendering of his speech in 
support of his famous amendments. In due 
course he formally moved them. Twenty 
minutes later his colleague, M. Pichon, formally 
withdrew them. 

M. Pichon himself had the temerity to propose 
the admission of the Principality of Monaco 
as an independent member of the League. M. 
Clemenceau, conversing cursorily with his next- 
door neighbour, suddenly sat up. " Who proposes 
that ? " he demanded. " I do," said M. Pichon, 
" on behalf of the French delegation." " Has 
it been discussed ? " " It has been discussed and 
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there is no opposition." " I oppose it," snapped 
the President of the Council. M. Pichon subsided, 
and his amendment vanished as by some sudden 
disintegration. Baron Makino made his prote^ 
on the racial equality amendment. M. Paul 
Hymans, for Belgium, in a loyal and generous 
speech expressed his regretful acquiescence in the 
choice of Geneva rather than Brussels as the 
permanent seat of the League. The delegate 
from Uruguay and the delegate from Honduras 
and the delegate from Panama delivered themselves. 
Then suddenly, at a few minutes pa^ five, M. 
Clemenceau rose. "Does anyone else want to 
speak ? " he demanded. " The resolution is 
moved. Is there any opposition ? The resolu- 
tion is carried." The delegates turned to one 
another in bewilderment. There was a minute's 
blank silence. Then Mr. Barnes began to speak 
to the next item on the agenda, and it dawned 
on the perplexed assembly that the League of 
Nations Covenant had been approved, that its 
Secretary-General had been appointed, that a 
Council of the five major Powers, with Belgium, 
Brazil, Greece and Spain, had been created, that 
Geneva had been chosen for the League's perman- 
ent home, and that a committee had been charged 
with preparing an agenda for the firil meeting of 
the League Council and Assembly at Washington. 
With such flrange swiftness did what may prove 
the mo^ powerful political in^rument in hiilory 
leap to birth. 
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The endorsement of the League Covenant 
by the Peace Conference and its inclusion in the 
Treaty with Germany did not end the work of 
the League of Nations Commission in Paris. 
The treaty had i^ill to be discussed between the 
Germans and the Allies, and one of the firft adls 
of the former was to submit to the President 
of the Peace Conference, who referred it at once 
to the League Commission for consideration, 
an alternative constitution for the League. It 
did not differ greatly from the Allied draft, but 
it provided for the admission of the enemy iftates 
as original members ; for the creation of an 
International Parliament with one representative 
(up to a maximum of ten) for each million inhabi- 
tants of each State ; and for equal voting power 
for every State represented. 

These proposals were answered with scrupulous 
courtesy point by point by the Allies, the neareft 
approach to a concession being the assurance 
that certain of them should be brought before the 
League itself when it came into being. But 
the League of Nations Commission, which through- 
out showed itself far more liberal-minded than 
the Conference as a whole, created something 
of a sensation by the advances it was prepared 
to make towards Germany, The British and 
American delegates had always been alive to the 
danger of making the League a mere association 
of vigors in the war. It was true that mo^ of 
the important neutrals had sent delegates to Paris 
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to discuss the League constitution with the Com- 
mission, and that there was a good prosped that 
almoil all of them would join it as soon as possible, 
but with Russia and Germany and Austria and 
Hungary out it would form a very inconiplete 
International Society. But the opposition of 
France and Belgium was ^rong, and they 
were supported by considerable elements in 
Great Britain and America. There was therefore 
no attempt made, till the Germans specifically 
raised the question themselves, to secure their 
early admission to the League. 

The German note, however, compelled 
decision one way or the other, and at a meeting 
of the Commission held at the Hotel Crillon 
in the early part of June resolutions were adopted 
approving the admission of Germany to the 
League at an early date, with the specific proviso 
that such admission should carry with it 
full reciprocity in such matters as the control 
of international waterways and the regulation 
of armaments. But Liberalism on that scale 
was altogether too much for the Council of Four. 
The League Commission was told in effedl to 
go back and turn out something milder, which 
it accordingly did. Whereon the French Press, 
which for days had been Struggling, in the teeth 
of a relentless censorship, to expose the enormity 
of the Commission's crimes, began gradually 
to subside. Germany was formally assured by 
the Allies that provided she fulfilled certain 
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specified conditions they, the Allies, "see no 
reason why she should not become a member of 
the League in the early future," 

The League Covenant was embodied in all 
the treaties with the enemy powers. One effedl 
of that was that China, which refused to sign 
the German treaty on account of the Shantung 
clauses, was able to subscribe to the Covenant 
by signing that with Austria. The League was to 
come into adlual being when ratifications of the 
Treaty had been deposited by Great Britain, 
France and Italy. Numerous duties, such as 
the organisation of the government of the Saar 
Valley, had been imposed on it by the Peace 
Conference, which more and more developed 
the habit of relegating to the League any awkward 
problem which it failed to settle effectively itself. 
The que^on of mandates, responsibility for 
which was divided rather unsatisfadlorily between 
the League and the Conference, had also to be 
dealt with at once. It followed that ini^ead 
of settling gradually to work the League of Nations 
found itself, the moment ratification had been 
effedled, launched suddenly into mid-career, with 
all the responsibilities of full maturity on its 
shoulders. 



Chapter X 

THE CONFERENCE AND LABOUR 

ONE of the few consiiftently smooth-running, 
and therefore consii^ently inconspicuous, 
pieces of work effected at the Conference 
was the creation of an international labour organ- 
isation. On the workers* side that was no new 
thing. There had long been an International 
Federation of Trade Unions in exii^ence, and 
among individual unions the miners and the 
textile workers had both carried their organisa- 
tions outside their own national boundaries. 
But what was projedled at Paris was something 
much more ambitious, an organisation that should 
unite representatives of employers, workers and 
governments from every country in the world, 
and whose decisions would acquire a moral force 
that would ensure their incorporation into the 
syflem of dome^ic legislation of each of the 
con^tuent nations. 

The task of building such an organisation was 
entrusted by the Conference at its second plenary 
session, on January 35th, to a commission over 
which Mr. Gompers, the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labour, was chosen to preside, 
Mr. Barnes and Sir Malcolm Delevingne, of the 
Home Office, being the British representatives. 
The defedl of the commission was the lack of 
diredl representatives of the workers, though 
the presence of Mr. Gompers, Mr. Barnes and 
M. Vandervelde, who were appointed by their 

l6g 
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several governments, went some way towards 
rectifying the omission. As far, moreover, 
as Great Britain was concerned, a ^ong delega- 
tion of trade unionii^s (including Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Stuart- 
Bunning and Mr. Shirkie), summoned to Paris 
to consult with the official British representatives 
on the Labour Commmission, had a good deal 
to do with the shaping of the draft on which the 
commission's final report was largely built. 

In attempting to frame regulations, or to provide 
for the framing of regulations, applying to indus- 
trial conditions in countries as diverse as Britain 
and Japan, America and India, the commission 
was approaching an almoiSl impossible task. 
Something of what was aimed at is indicated in 
the preamble to the final draft of its report, in 
which the raison d'etre of the discussions is 
declared to be the fadl that 

" conditions of labour exiil, involving such 
inju^ce, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unreal so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled ; and an improvement of those 
conditions is earne^y required : as for example, 
by the regulation of hours of work, including 
the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week, the regulation of the labour 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, the 
provision of an adequate living wage, the pro- 
tedion of the worker again^ sickness, disease 
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and injury arising out of his employment, 
the protedlion of children, young persons and 
women, provision for old age and injury, 
prote(5lion of the intere;^ of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organisation of vocational and 
technical education and other measures." 
The real motive force behind the whole work 
was the conviction expressed in the declaration 
(in the same preamble) that " the failure of any 
nation to adopt humane conditions of labour 
is an ob^acle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own 
countries." While anything like the immediate 
equalisation of labour conditions the world over 
would have been an unattainable ideal it was 
possible for the initial i^ep at hzii to be taken, 
in a levelling-up process that would go some 
way towards solving the problem involved in the 
flooding of European markets by the produ(fls 
of cheap Oriental labour. I discussed with the 
Japanese member of the Labour Commission 
and with one of the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
the question of how far the Commission's recom- 
mendations were really applicable to the two 
countries they themselves represented. Both 
of them frankly admitted the difficulties and the 
length of the road to be travelled from the ilage 
of induilrial development at which China and 
Japan ilood at the moment to the elaborated 
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organisation contemplated by the Commission. 
Both, however, were convinced that the fad of 
an international standard being thus set would 
^rengthen the hand of their governments and of 
governments like their own, and effedtively pro- 
mote the passage of dome^ic legislation designed 
to improve industrial conditions. 

At the same time the Commission had to take 
cognisance of obvious fadts. To have imposed 
on the constituent nations obligations there was 
no prospedt or possibility of their discharging 
would have been to Stultify the whole under- 
taking. That point was urged moderately but 
forcibly by Lord Sinha, speaking on behalf of 
India at the plenary session on April nth, at 
which the report of the Labour Commission was 
presented to the full Peace Conference. The 
difficulty was met by the proviso (now embodied 
in Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany) 
that " in framing any recommendation or draft 
convention of general application the Conference 
shall have due regard to those countries in which 
climatic conditions, the imperfedt development 
of industrial organisation or other special circum- 
stances make the industrial conditions substantially 
different, and shall suggeSt the modifications, if 
any, which it considers may be required to meet 
the case of such countries." 

The Commission got through its work expe- 
ditiously, and its deliberations were convulsed by 
none of the crises that periodically agitated moSt 
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of the subsidiary bodies to which the Council 
of Four relegated particular tasks. The chief 
difficulty encountered was the discovery made 
by the European delegates that America could 
not, under her Conftitution, undertake that 
Congress should ratify or even consider the various 
recommendations or conventions remitted to it 
by the International Labour Conference, for the 
simple reason that in the United States labour 
laws are enadled in the main by each of the forty- 
eight separate ilates, adling quite independently, 
and not by the Federal Government at all. A 
way out of that complication was found by pro- 
viding that where a federal ftate, whose power 
to enter into conventions was limited, had a 
draft convention sent down to it by the Conference 
it should be at liberty to regard this merely as 
a recommendation and take its own ileps to get 
the recommendation carried into effedl. 

The Labour Clauses of the Treaty in their 
final form were calculated to inspire both satis- 
fadlion and disappointment. On paper at lea^ 
a great deal had been achieved. Provision was 
made for the eflablishment at the seat of the 
League of Nations, and in close association with 
the League, of an International Labour Office, 
with a permanent Diredlor and an international 
governing body, charged with coUedting and 
distributing information on indu^ial conditions 
and developments the world over, and with pre- 
paring an agenda for the annual meetings of the 
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full Labour Conference. The lines of procedure 
for the meetings of the Conference were laid down, 
providing for the submission by the Conference 
to the governments of each member nation of 
either draft conventions for their ratification or, 
recommendations for embodiment in the domestic 
legislation of the country. The general principles 
accepted by the Peace Conference as the basis 
of all future work in the field of International 
Labour Regulation were expressed in a series 
of nine points, sufficiently brief and sufficiently 
important to be quoted in full here. The fir^ 
of the nine represents a declaration dear to the 
heart of Mr. Gompers. He had had it included 
in the Clayton Anti-Truft k€t in the United 
States, and he was responsible for its appearance 
at the head of the nine articles of the International 
Labour Charter. Its importance depends on 
the emphasis thrown on the word " merely," 
without which it would lend itself to a variety 
of diverse and uncertain interpretations. 
The nine points of the Charter are : — 

FirSl. — The guiding principle that labour should 

not be regarded merely as a commodity 

or article of commerce. 
Second.— The. right of association for all lawful 

purposes by the employed as well as by the 

employers. 

Third. — The payment to the employed of a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
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iSlandard of life, as this is underilood in their 
time and country. 

Fourth. — The adoption of an eight hours' day 
or a forty-eight hours' week as the iftandard 
to be aimed at where it has not already been 
attained. 

Fifth. — The adoption of a weekly reil of at 
leail twenty-four hours, which should include 
Sunday wherever pradlicable. 

Sixth, — The abolition of child labour and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labour 
of young persons as shall permit the con- 
tinuation of their education and assure their 
proper physical development. 

Seventh. — The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 

Eighth. — The flandard set by law in each country 
with respedl to the conditions of labour should 
have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

Ninth. — Each State should make provision for 
a syiftem of inspe(5lion in which women should 
take part, in order to ensure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protedlion 
of the employed. 

On all those grounds the Labour clauses of 
the Treaty inspired satisfaction. They inspired 
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disappointment in that they made provision for 
nothing more tangible than an ab^radl expression 
of opinion on the part of the International Labour 
Conference, The Conference could hold its 
annual meetings, discuss subjeds of the highe^ 
importance, arrive at possibly unanimous con- 
clusions, and then be powerless to do more than 
place those conclusions before the Governments 
of the individual flates for adoption or rejedlion. 
That meant that the Conference would have 
considerably less authority in the indu^rial world 
than the League of Nations in the political. 
Nations associating themselves with the League 
did at leafl pledge themselves to observe its 
findings when those findings were unanimous. 
Nations joining the International Labour Confer- 
ence gave no such undertaking. They retained 
full liberty to read through the recommendations 
of the Conference, bring them formally before 
the legislative authority in their country, and then 
dismiss them from further consideration. v 

Mr. Barnes, when challenged as to whether the 
Conference could in fadt do more than enunciate 
admirable sentiments, was conflrained to admit 
that technically it could not. But he was perfe(5Uy 
ju^ified in his contention that recommendations 
coming with all the moral force attaching to a 
resolution backed by at leait two-thirds of the 
members of the International Conference would 
command the very serious attention of every 
legislature before which they were brought. 
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The fad is that the International Labour Confer- 
ence, like the League of Nations itself, will prove 
itself by its work. It will be what it makes itself. 
If the Governments associated with it resolve that 
it shall be what it might be, and appoint to it 
the saneft and ablest representatives they have 
at their command, its decisions will, as the Labour 
member of the British War Cabinet claimed, 
acquire a moral force that will go far to compensate 
for their lack of binding authority. 

The Germans, on receiving the draft Peace 
Treaty on May 7th, applied themselves with 
particular diligence to the ^udy of the labour 
clauses. That was not surprising, for labour 
conditions in Germany have long been superior 
on the average to those in mofl Allied countries, 
and Germany's experience in that field fully 
entitled her to express herself on the shaping of 
a permanent International Labour organisation. 
Three days after their receipt of the Treaty, the 
German delegates at Versailles made the labour 
clauses the subjedl of formal representations to 
the Allies. They submitted an alternative draft 
of an agreement on labour queiftions, suggei^ed 
with some juiftice that the views of the workers 
found inadequate expression in the Allied draft, 
urged with much reason that all nations should 
join in the labour agreement, whether they were 
members of the League of Nations or not, and 
proposed as a pradlical measure that an Inter- 
national Congress of Workers should be summoned 
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to meet forthwith at Versailles, taking as a basis the 
decisions of the International Trade Union 
Conference (it was in point of fa(fl an International 
Socialist Conference) held at Berne a few months 
before. An arriere pens6e was pretty clearly 
traceable in these proposals, whatever their 
intrinsic merit. Germany was well aware that 
the workers in Allied countries were less hoilile 
to her than other classes of the community, and 
the assembly of a workers' conference at Versailles 
at the very moment the modification of the Treaty 
terms was under discussion could hardly fail to 
be to her advantage. 

On that or other grounds M. Clemenceau 
returned to the German representations what 
is conventionally known as a reasoned reply, 
which consi^ed of a decorous but decided rejedlion 
of the several proposals. On one point, however, 
a concession was subsequently made. It was 
manife^y to everyone's intere^ that Germany 
should be bound from the firil by any engage- 
ments entered into by other nations on labour 
que^ions. Several neutrals, moreover, indicated 
that they would not join in the Washington Con- 
ference in October if Germany was excluded. 
The Allies could not raise themselves to the pitch 
of courage or magnanimity entailed in formally 
inviting Germany to send representatives to 
Washington. It was therefore solemnly intimated 
that, while no definite invitation would be extended, 
if Germany cared to send delegates to America 

12 
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about the time of the Conference they would 
be permitted to land, and it would then be for 
the Conference itself to decide whether they 
should take part in the deliberations. Of which 
triumph of iftatesmanship it may be observed 
that it is in every way worthy of the body from 
which it emanated. 
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Chapter XI 
THE FEEDING OF EUROPE 

IN Mr. Herbert Hoover's room at the Hotel 
Crillon there hung a remarkable map that 
told a great flory. It was a map of Europe, 
which the officials of the United States Food 
Adminiiftration had scored with their signs. 
Beginning at the extreme left-hand margin of 
the map, somewhere out in Mid-Atlantic, there 
was marked out a series of ^eamship routes, 
each of them starting from an American port, 
each of them direded to the coa^ of some half- 
carved European Nation. In the area of what 
was known as the Northern Relief fell Finland, 
the Baltic States (Efthonia, Latvia and Lithuania), 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia (so far as it was reached 
by the Elbe, not by the Adriatic), Germany and 
Belgium. In the Southern Relief fell Auiitia, 
Czecho-Slovakia (so far as it was reached by the 
Adriatic, not by the Elbe), Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Turkey. 

Along those black lines the. food ships sped 
their ceaseless way, bearing of the abundance 
of America to relieve the necessity of Europe. 
The routes were spaced out in average day's 
runs and each ship was marked by a little flag that 
moved on the map as the ship it Cood for moved 
in the ocean, reporting its position morning by 
morning to Room 319 at the Crillon. The shape 
of the flag meant one thing and the colour of it 
meant another. There was one colour for a 
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milk cargo, another for wheat and rye, another 
for peas and beans, and so forth. You could 
trace a northern line running up the British 
Channel, across the North Sea, up the Rhine 
for Germany, or up the Elbe for Czecho-Slovakia, 
or through the Kiel Canal and the Baltic for 
Dantzig, or ^11 further on to the Gulf of Finland, 
into Abo or Helsingfors, the little flags pegging 
themselves along a couple of hundred miles or so 
each day, till they came to teSt at la^ in the harbour 
where the freight was to go ashore. 

The southerly flags moved likewise, one 
working up the Adriatic to Spalato or Fiume or 
Trieifte, another dropping off as early as Palermo, 
another little argosy running up under Gallipoli 
and on to Varna or Con^anza, or furrowing the 
length of the Black Sea to Batoum. There were 
other maps of not less intere^ — one in particular 
showing the Food Commission's wonderful net- 
work of telegraphs — and other points of not less 
interest on this map, but enough has perhaps 
been said to convey some idea of the complexity 
and comprehensiveness of the organisation the 
Allies, and America foremost among them, con- 
itrudled in the early months of 1919. 

Stri(5tly speaking the Food Commission was 
not part of the Conference at all. The business 
of the Conference was to reilore peace to the 
world. The business of the Commission was to 
keep a great part of the world from dying 
before peace had been re^ored. An Inter-Allied 
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organisation for joint purchase and allocation had 
been at work long before the end of the war, 
but with the armiflice its fundions changed. 
Not merely the Allied countries but the former 
enemy States, almoift all in a condition of pitiable 
impoverishment, had to be considered. The old 
organisation was remodelled to meet the new 
needs. Lord Reading and Sir John Beale, then 
Secretary of the Mini^ry of Food, taking a 
leading part in the work on the British side. 

But the undertaking was not set on a permanent 
footing till the formation of the Supreme Economic 
Council, brought into being by a resolution of 
the Supreme War Council moved by President 
Wilson early in February. The new body was 
given full control over questions of finance, food, 
blockade and control of shipping and raw materials 
for the period of the armi^ce. Lord Robert 
Cecil was the chief British representative, and 
Mr. Hoover the chief American. So far as the 
relief of ^rvation was concerned it was adminis- 
tered on two principles, Germany had to pay 
for the food she wanted. In other cases rece^ts 
were taken and full accounts kept. The American 
Congress voted a hundred million dollars and the 
British Treasury allocated twelve million pounds 
for free relief. Sir William Goode having charge 
of the admini^ration of the British fund. In 
April, the scope of the Council was broadened, 
various exiting Inter-Allied bodies being brought 
under its ultimate control. By the time it had 
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been at work a few months a conclusive case 
had been ei^blished for its perpetuation on a 
permanent basis in close association with the 
League of Nations. In Auguil its sphere was 
accordingly ilill further widened, the organisation 
being placed on an international inilead of a 
purely Inter-Allied footing. Its authority in 
the economic field in the future will be a fadlor of 
material importance in the relationships of nations. 

But during the Peace Conference the control 
of the Supreme Economic Council was in the hands 
of the Allies alone. Its leading figure on the 
admini^ative side was Mr. Hoover, On the 
deliberative that r6le was shared between the 
Ainerican Food Controller and Lord Robert 
Cecil. It is worth while recording in that con- 
nexion a significant incident which threw a 
^riking light on the ascendancy eilablished by 
Lord Robert Cecil at Paris. It was agreed at 
the outset that a representative of each of the 
four principal States participating should preside 
over meetings of the Council in turn. 

Great Britain was given firfl place, and Lord 
Robert Cecil accordingly took the chair at the 
firil meeting. At the second, Mr. Hoover should 
have presided, but he turned to Lord Robert 
and asked him to aft in his place. At the third, 
M. Cl6mentel, the French Miniiler of Commerce, 
exercised his right and occupied the chairman's 
seat. At the fourth, Signor Crespi, the Italian 
representative, asked permission to waive his 
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claim in favour of Lord Robert. That completed 
the firil round. The second, which then began, 
differed from it only in the fafl that on this occasion 
the French representative fell into line with his 
American and Italian colleagues. From that 
time Lord Robert Cecil presided as a matter of 
course over the meetings of the Council whenever 
he was present. 

By the time the Council had got well to work 
it had covered Europe with a marvellous network 
of relief agencies, e^ablished and diredled by 
administrators, for the mo^ part American and 
British, appointed by, and perpetually in touch 
with, Paris, As soon as the war was over President 
Wilson in^udled General Pershing to put at 
Mr. Hoover's disposal any army officer the 
Diredlor-General of Relief might desire. Of 
that arrangement Mr. Hoover took full advantage. 
An officer spending a week's leave in Paris would 
find himself topped in the ^eet by a Food 
Adminii^ation official with whom he had some 
small acquaintance, and challenged as to why 
he should not get off forthwith to organise food 
di^ibution in some remote spot in the far Ea^ 
of Europe. He would proteift that he knew 
nothing of the work or the place or the people 
or the language. No matter. He was the man 
for the job. Someone was wanted and he was 
the someone. He would beg a few hours to con- 
sider, then ring up to ask what clothes he ought 
to take with him. Then he would vanish out of 
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sight and out of knowledge till some chance 
traveller from that quarter of the globe turned 
up one day in Paris to tell how Hoover's man 
there was keeping a whole population alive. 

It was by such swift and decisive methods that 
the food organisation — actually it concerned itself 
with many other things than food, notably coal, 
shipping and raw material, — was built up. The 
American Congress in voting its hundred million 
dollars had excluded Germany and Auilria from 
benefit. The American Relief Adminiilration 
therefore left those countries alone. Great 
Britain took Aui^ria in hand, and Germany was 
able to pay, partly in gold, partly in commodities, 
such as potash, for the food the Allies were prepared 
to have shipped to her. France and Italy were 
fully represented on the Supreme Economic 
Council, but they took a less prominent part 
than the Anglo-Saxon powers in the work of local 
adminiflration. Italy indeed deserves much 
credit for the public spirit with which she rushed 
consignments of her own military stores into 
Auftria at a critical moment, though that parti- 
cular example of magnanimity was more than 
counter-balanced by the obflrucflions she offered 
at a rather later date to the transport of food to 
the Southern Slavs. 

The number of lives preserved by the Allies* 
relief schemes is quite beyond computation, 
but it runs unqueilionably into several millions. 
But even that touched only the edge of the problem 
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presented by the incalculable need of Europe. 
Of what that need really meant only the Relief 
Adminiflration, in perpetual touch as it was 
with the distress zones of the whole continent, 
had an adequate conception; but the conilant 
flow of travellers, administrators, soldiers, poli- 
ticians and others into Paris, each with his personal 
^ory of what he knew of the tragedy of this town 
or country or that, k^t the Conference as a whole 
in some degree sensible of what the tarrying of 
peace involved in the perpetuation of inilability, 
and consequently of arretted production, and 
consequently of ^arvation. No one painted a 
more vivid pidlure of the conditions under which 
populations of millions were living than General 
Smuts, on his return from Vienna and Buda- 
Peflh in April. In one of the German colonial 
wars in South-Weil Africa, he recounted, the 
settlers determined with chara(5leri:^c barbarity 
to exterminate a whole native tribe. They did 
it by driving out men, women and children 
into the desert and cutting off their access to 
the only water-holes. A Boer from the Transvaal 
who rode out into the desert came on three of 
the vidlims, a woman and two children, sitting 
huddled in the sand, blank, inert, hopeless. They 
were doing nothing to save themselves. There 
was nothing to do. They simply sat waiting for 
the death that closed inevitably upon them. 
That, General Smuts said, was the impression 
all he saw of Central Europe made on him. It 
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was a land of men sunk in despair, men incapable 
of effort even if any effort would avail, a land of 
people waiting for death. 

The task of the Allies was not merely to relieve 
the immediate necessities of Europe, but to enable 
Europe somehow to ^nd by itself. Mr. Hoover's 
appointment, and the ilaff he had coUedled, and 
the money he had to spend, all came to an end 
technically on June 30th, 1919, though he had 
succeeded in accumulating enough i^ocks to 
bridge the short interval between then and the 
reaping of the European harvefl. In any case 
he was as emphatic on the need for schooling 
every nation to manage its own economic affairs 
as he was in his denunciation of the blockade, 
whose continuance right down to the conclusion 
of peace unceasingly ob^lrudled his efforts. I 
discussed both subjedb with him more than once 
during the laift three months of his admini^ation. 
The maintenance of the blockade as a military 
safeguard, he pointed out, was sheer futihty, 
since with the British Fleet in occupation of the 
Baltic, and Allied armies holding the Rhine 
bridgeheads, an absolutely watertight blockade 
could at any moment be reimposed at twenty-four 
hours* notice. The so-called peasant blockade, 
consii^ng of the refusal of the peasants to sell 
food to the towns in return for worthless paper 
money, in such countries as Hungary and Austria 
was a serious enough obstacle in itself, but when 
it was accentuated by the external blockade 
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maintained by the Allies the position was changed 
from bad to desperate. It was true that even 
with open frontiers not much could be effedled 
by a nation with no purchasing power, but Germany 
at any rate was in a position to raise certain 
credits abroad for the purchase of raw materials 
that would give work to some part at lea^ of her 
idle and hungry population. 

The connetflion between flarvation and revolu- 
tion is obvious. A people naturally looks to its 
government to give it food, and if the government 
proves powerless to discharge that elemental 
fundlion its laft claim to support disappears. 
The Supreme Economic Council was perpetually 
fighting revolution with food. Again and again, 
when the political condition of some particular 
country was under discussion, the declaration 
would be made by men personally cognisant 
of the fads that it was all a que^ion of whether 
food could be rushed in in time to preserve 
^lability. Rumania was considered to have been 
saved from chaos by that means. A leading 
Italian with whom I was discussing the insurgent 
Socialiift movement in his country told me there 
would be revolution if the Allies could not find 
Italy the food and fuel she needed. It all depended 
on that. Mr. Hoover himself was a convinced 
believer in food as the one effective antidote to 
Bolshevism, and in every country where there 
was a government with any reasonable show of 
authority he made it an invariable rule that that 
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government should be put in formd control of 
the food diilribution, though the adlual work 
was pretty sure to be carried out by the Food 
Adminii^ation's own officers. It was a profound 
disappointment to the Diredtor-General of Relief 
that he was not able to put his theory to the proof 
in Russia. 

The problems Mr. Hoover left for solution 
when his own work at laift came to its end were 
as much problems of transport and finance and 
di^ibution as of the supply of the acSlual food. 
I asked him what Europe had to look forward 
to when all he had been doing was being done 
no more. His hope then was that by the begin- 
ning of 1930 conditions would be sufficiently 
settled for sowing and reaping to go forward 
normally in mo^ of the countries till then depen- 
dent on outside assistance. Some of them, like 
Belgium and Auflria, never grew enough to meet 
more than a third or a quarter of their needs, 
and in such cases it would be for the Allies to 
arrange credits for the purchase of food from 
elsewhere. The basic fadl was that there was 
food in the world for everyone if it could be 
acquired, transported and distributed in the 
interefb of those who needed it. 

The sedtion of relief work that showed the beSt 
promise of permanence was the feeding of children. 
By June, 1919, no fewer than four million children 
were being feed on special dietaries all over 
Europe, the funds being provided mainly by 
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charitable effort in the Allied countries, and the 
di^ribution reining with local committees organised 
in the firil in^ance by the Food Adminiflration's 
officials. Mr. Hoover had had experience of 
that work long before in Belgium, and when 
he visited that country with President Wilson 
before the latter's return to America the roads 
everywhere were lined with what were known 
as Hoover's babies, because they would never 
have been alive at all if it had not been' for Mr. 
Hoover. 

The Diredlor-General of Relief was in some 
respedts the greatefl: personality in Paris, President 
Wilson himself not excepted. The two men 
were in curious contra^. Mr. Wilson is probably 
the greatest orator in America. Mr. Hoover 
is not far from being the worft. The one is an 
idealiil in word as well as thought, the other 
in thought and deed but hardly ever in word. 
At one meeting of the experts of the American 
Commission, presided over by Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Hoover observed with regard to some que^ion 
under discussion, " After all, Mr. President, 
we mufl consider the expediency of that course." 
The President iftraightened in his chair. 
" Hoover," he said, " expediency is a word 
that mu^ never be used between you and me." 

No work was ever carried out with less parade 
and advertisement than the relief of Europe. 
Mr. Hoover himself has something like a terror 
of publicity. He believes in deeds and has no 
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belief in talk. He is pradlical^ executive, deter- 
mined. Englishmen who crossed swords with 
him during the war, when they were representing 
Great Britain and he America in connection 
with international bargains^ saw him in a wholly 
new light when they laid their shoulders to the 
same wheel with him in Paris. " On the whole 
I think he's the bigge^ man here," one of them 
with exceptional opportunities of watching his 
work said to me juil before that work came to 
an end. It was the truth, or something very 
near it, but not many people even in Paris ever 
grasped it. The Diredtor-General of Relief kept 
far too much in the background for that. 



Chapter XII 

WHAT CAME OF IT ALL 

THE firil and the chief tangible result of the 
five months* discussions at Paris was the 
Treaty signed by sixty-five representatives 
of the Allies and two of Germany in the Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles, on June aSth. 

As the climax of the great drama of four-and 
a-half years of war and the half-year of the building 
of peace the signing of the Treaty was an event 
in the flridteil sense historic. As a spetHade 
the ceremony was frankly a disappointment. 
All its concomitants, as well as all the underlying 
fads, should have conspired to make it memorable. 
In the adlual event it was not merely not impres- 
sive, not merely not dignified, it was not even 
orderly. 

Yet all the elements of the impressive were 
there. The ^lately gallery in which the ceremony 
was carried out is eloquent with memories. 
Among them all one dominated the mind. Here 
in 1 87 1 the German Empire was proclaimed. 
Here in 1919 the defeat of that Empire's tyran- 
nous endeavour was being written into the annals 
of world hiilory. 

In the figure of one man beyond all others that 
memory was concentrated. Who could forget 
that when the German guns were thundering 
round Paris forty-nine years before the Mayor 
of Montmartre was a young do(5lor named Georges 
Clemenceau i This was Clemenceau's day. Well 
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might he exclaim, " Nine and forty years have I 
waited for this." Well might the crowds gathered 
on the Chateau terrace look up in unsatisfied 
expedation at the balcony and cry " Clemenceau ! " 
till Clemenceau came out from a lower doorway 
mto their midiS. 

When the session was opened only two seats 
were vacant — those of Mr. Liu Cheng-hsiang 
and Mr. Wang Cheng-ting, the Chinese delegates, 
who had decided they could not sign a Treaty 
which embodied in the Shantung settlement 
what they regarded as a gross injui^ce to their 
country The gallery by this time was crowded 
with a throng for the mo^ part sober-vei^ed. 
There were, indeed, few touches of colour 
anywhere, apart from the rich paintings with 
which the ceiling of the Hall of Mirrors is adorned. 
A splash of red here and there marking the tabs 
of British Staff Officers, the scarlet crefls that 
topped the plumed helmets of the Garde Republi- 
caine, the sky-blue uniforms of a handful of 
French officers, alone gave relief from the 
prevalent sombre black. 

The Germans entered the Hall from the end 
adjacent to the Salon de la Paix. They had been 
awaited with a curiosity which there was nothing 
to repay. They were dressed, like the Allied 
delegates, in corredt frock or morning coats. 
They walked normally to their seats, and sat 
normally in them when they had got there. None 
the less, they provided indiredUy the fir;^ surprise 
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of the afternoon, for it fell to them, and not to 
M. Clemenceau or President Wilson, to set the 
fir^ signature at the foot of the Treaty. That 
arrangement was indicated in the President 
of the Conference's brief opening speech. The 
Treaty, he iftated, was before them. He guaran- 
teed it to be a faithful replica of that handed to 
the Germans twelve days ago, and he called on 
the German delegates to sign it. 

When Prof. Mantoux had repeated this invitation 
in English Herr Muller, the German Foreign 
Miniver, and Herr Bell, rose from their seats at 
the cross table far on Monsieur Clemenceau's 
left, filed round to the four small tables in the 
interior of the " horseshoe," where M. William 
Martin was supervising the signatiwe of the four 
documents that embodied the agreements of the 
Conference, and duly affixed their signatures. 

When — no longer as enemy delegates — they 
had regained their seats a long procession of the 
Allies, headed by the President of the United 
States began. With his four colleagues— ^Mr. 
Lansing, Mr. Henry White (who was in Paris 
through 1870 and 1871, when the Prussians trained 
their guns from Versailles on the capital). Colonel 
House and General Tasker Bliss — Mr. Wilson, 
looking neither elevated nor grave, but merely 
businesslike, led the way round the end of the 
long horseshoe and set ^is name to all four 
Treaties. Thus by a flriking and, as de^iny may 
shape it, a prophetic symbolism, it fell to the 

13 
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great New World nation to set its name at the 
very -head of the signatories of the inilrument 
designed to heal the Old World's conflidt. 

The Americans were followed by the British. 
It was seventeen minutes pail three when Mr. 
Lloyd George, looking essentially brisk and cheer- 
ful, made his way to the signing table. Mr. 
Bonar Law, who followed him, was dour, Mr. 
Balfour smiling almo;^ to the point of hilarity, 
Lord Milner impassive, and Mr. Barnes benign. 
Behind them came the Dominion delegates in 
order. After^the British Empire, France, headed 
by M, Clemenceau ; after France, Italy, ^11 
represented by her old delegates. Baron Sonnino, 
Signor Crespi, and the Marquis Imperiali ; and 
after Italy, Japan. 

Then followed an unending train of eminently 
respedtable black-coated figures, following the 
appointed route and apparently intere^ng no 
one except when the black coat happened to 
enshroud so familiar a personality as that of M. 
Veniselos or M. Paderewski, or to be matched 
by a visage of like hue, as in the case of the delegate 
from Liberia. So on to the delegate for Uruguay, 
who added his signature at exadUy eleven minutes 
to four. Immediately M. Clemenceau rose and 
declared the Treaty duly signed and the Session 
ended, what may live as the greatei^ Treaty 
in hiilory having thus been signed by every 
delegate in the Hall in well under fifty minutes. 
Ten minutes later was enadled by far the mo^ 
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diking scene of the day. On the terrace at the 
back of the ChSteau^ overlooking the splendid 
sweep of water and turf ^retching away to the 
far end of the Grand Canal, a crowd of gue;^ 
had assembled to call for ** Clemenceau," The 
French Prime Miniver was sought in vain at 
the balcony above, but five minutes later he 
emerged with President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George on a rash pilgrimage to see the fountains 
play. No preparation had been made to clear 
a way, and the crowd, overjoyed, surged wildly 
round the three ^atesmen. Two or three officials 
ge^iculated in despair. Odd groups of poilus 
tried to hedge back the throng with barriers of 
rifles, only to be swept impotent aside. 

By a progress in which volition played little 
part the three reached the top of the sweep of 
ifteps leading down to the Basin of Latona, where 
the fountains were celebrating the great day with 
their classic symbolism of joy. There the human 
wave spent its force, and the President and the two 
Prime Minivers were left the central figures 
in a tableau that no artiift in ceremonial could 
have devised half so well. Far away below and 
beyond, like an alley cut through the rich verdure 
of the park, Wretched firfl the long sward of the 
Tapis Vert, now no longer green, but black with 
massed humanity ; beyond that the Basin of 
Apollo, and beyond again the Grand Canal, its sur- 
face dotted with scores of laden boats. Suddenly, 
from a battery hidden close in a hollow on the 
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left, the boom of cannon roared out, while over- 
head a squadron of aeroplanes droned in a sombre 
but rainless sky. The three Salesmen were not 
aloof from the crowd but of it. Back to the 
Chateau they had literally to fight their way. 
At one moment I was within an ace of being 
precipitated myself into the mid^ of the Coundl 
of Three. Mr. Lloyd George laughed as if he 
remembered Birmingham. President Wilson's 
teeth gleamed in his chara(fleri^c smile. M. 
Clemenceau, with one or two supporters to clear 
the path, kept his course unmoved. Most 
essentially it was Clemenceau's day. 

What was the effed of the document for whose 
signature the greater concourse of statesmen 
known to history had assembled ?* It con^tuted 
a League of Nations from which Germany was 
for the time being excluded. It confiscated all 
German colonies. It gave parts of German 
territory (Alsace-Lorraine) to France ; put parts 
(the Saar Valley) temporarily, and part (Dantzig) 
permanently, under the League of Nations ; 
gave parts (Posen and a portion of Weil Prussia) 
to Poland ; severed an outlying part (Ea^ Prussia) 
from physical connection with Germany altogether ; 
gave parts (Moresnet, Eupen and Malm6dy) to 
Belgium ; and submitted the fate of parts (Upper 
Silesia, Schleswig, portions of Wefl Prussia and 
probably Memel) to plebiscites. 

It demiUtarised the whole of the left bank, 
* Full summary in Appendix I., p. ai8. 
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and a belt of fifty kilometres on the right bank, 
of the Rhine. It reduced the German army to 
a hundred thousand long-service men, and the 
fleet to little more than a squadron, with a per- 
sonnel of fifteen thousand ; it prohibited the 
retention or conilrudlion of any naval or military 
aircraft and vetoed the conflrudlion even of 
commercial aircraft for six months. 

It provided for the payment by Germany of 
£1,000,000,000 by 1 92 1 as the firift inilalment 
of an indemnity, the balance to be assessed by 
an Inter-Allied Reparation Commission working 
in consultation with a parallel German commission. 
It required the cession by Germany, as a contri- 
bution in kind towards the indemnity, of consign- 
ments of coal to France (over and above the Saar 
Valley yield, which was handed over in perpe- 
tuity), Belgium and Italy for a term of years, of 
dye^uffs and drugs to the Allies as a whole, 
of all German merchant ships over 1,600 tons, 
half the total number between 1,600 and 1,000 
tons, a quarter of the trawlers and fishing vessels, 
and in addition the conflruction of 1,000,000 tons 
of shipping for the Allies. 

It gave the Allies occupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine for fifteen years as guarantee of 
payment, with provision on the one hand for 
progressive evacuation as instalments came in, 
and on the other for re-occupation either during 
or after the specified period in the event of Germany 
refusing to observe the whole or part of her 
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obligations in regard to reparation. It inter- 
nationalised various German rivers, it gave Allied 
aviators free flying rights over German soil, it 
required Germany to build canals at the reque^ of 
other Powers and to grant transit free of duty 
to Allied goods through her territory. 

It forbade any union between Germany and 
Austria without the consent of the Council of 
the League of Nations (on which any single 
nation could impose an e£fe(5live veto). It iftipu- 
lated for the surrender of the ex-Kaiser and other 
war-criminals to the Allies, and it required 
Germany to admit formally in regard to Russia 
the same liabilities she accepted in regard to the 
other Allies. 

Those were, as Mr. Lloyd George said later 
in the House of Commons, terrible terms. As 
he said further, they had to be terrible terms. 
There were plenty of critics in England and France, 
and some in America, who thought they were not 
terrible enough. Liberal opinion on the other 
hand was frankly ilartled at the Treaty read as a 
whole. Its main provisions had become generally 
known as they were recommended by the several 
commissions and adopted by the Conference, 
but the cumulative force of clause after clause, 
penalty after penalty, rei^idion after re^ridtion, 
came as something altogether new. As much 
complaint was made of the pinpricks and irrita- 
tions the Treaty contained as of its main provisions, 
drai^c as the latter were. The iludied absence 
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of all reciprocity in the case of requirements 
laudable in themselves {e.g. freedom of through 
transit for goods, or the internationalisation of 
rivers serving more than one country) ; the 
exclusion of Germany from the League of Nations 
and the demand for the surrender (to replace 
animals seized) of 140,000 milch cows to France 
and Belgium at a time when German children 
were dying and French and Belgian children 
were being provided for^^ — these were the features 
of the Treaty on which delegates who recognised 
as necessary the general rigour of the terms 
directed their criticism. Among the major pro- 
visions the forcible, even though only temporary, 
severance of the Saar Valley from Germany, 
the transference of the whole of the German 
colonies to the Allies, the annexation to Poland 
of diftridls claimed to be predominantly German, 
were the occasion of serious misgiving to many 
members of the Allied delegations. The Note 
in which Count Brockdorff-Rantzau demon- 
Sitated the economic effefts of the Treaty on 
Germany* has already been quoted. The ju^ice 
of its contentions was admitted without reserve 
by one of the highe^ financial authorities among 
the Allies. 

Of the Allied plenipotentiaries General Smuts 

declared that he signed the Treaty not because 

he considered it satisfadlory, but because it was 

imperatively necessary to close the war. General 

* See Appendix, p. 328. 
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Botha was known to be in complete agreement 
with his South African colleague's manifeflo,* 
and so to my knowledge were other signatories 
of the Treaty, both British and American. But 
the war had to be closed, as General Smuts had 
said. Only a Treaty could close it, and Europe 
was slipping too fa^ into dissolution to inchne 
anyone to run the risks attendant on remodelling 
this particular Treaty at the co^ of ^ill further 
delay. President Wilson among others was con- 
vinced that the document mu^ be signed with all 
its imperfections, and signed forthwith. There 
were those, on the other hand, who would have 
gladly seen it torn up. It is difficult to believe 
they had any consciousness of the reality of the 
situation in Europe. 

The second visible result of the Conference 
discussions was the Treaty with Auibia, handed 
to Dr. Renner and his colleagues at St. Germain, 
on June and, signed by them in the same hall on 
September loth, and ratified by the Aufbrian 
National Assembly at Vienna, on Odlober 17th. 
The Allies had at fir^ taken the view that the 
treatment meted out to Germany could be meted 
out, mutatis mutandis, to Aui^ia. If nothing 
but the political settlement had mattered that 
theory might have worked well enough. But 
one of the lessons the survey of the world incidental 
to the Paris discussions inculcated beyond all 
others was that in the affairs of men in the twen- 
* See Appendix, p. 230. 
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tieth century politics were ever less and less and 
economics ever more and more. The impoverish- 
ment the war had brought had taught men that 
their fir^ thought in life muit be how to live at 
all. To have firfl applied to the old Auiftro- 
Hungarian Empire the rules of self-determination 
and then attempted to extradl from what was 
left of Au^ria proper an indemnity based on such 
principles as were approved in the case of Germany 
would have been to attempt the frankly impossible. 
That discovery the Allies ultimately made, though 
not till they had waited a great deal of valuable 
time in trying to do what manife^y could not 
be done. One result of their fitful endeavours 
was the parcelling out of the Treaty into se(flions, 
which were handed to the Au^rians one by one 
over an interval of months as they could be 
agreed on at Paris. 

The main effedt of the Treaty in its final form* 
was to reduce the nation that had once been 
the predominant partner in an Empire of seventy 
million people to a small inland republic of 
perhaps seven million all told. The Dual 
Monarchy was broken up for ever. Hungary 
was left for separate treatment — Bela Kun was 
itill obilinately in possession at Buda-Pe^h, and 
the Allies refused to deal with Bela Kun, — but 
Au^ia itself, cut off from the sea by the grant 
of independence to its subjedl nationalities or 
the transfer of its former territory to Italy, knew 
* Full summary in Appendix II., p. 325. 
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by the beginning of June to what a iftate its crimes 
and follies in 1914 had brought it. The old 
Aui^ia^ as the world knew it before the war, 
lo^ Bohemia and Moravia, united in the now 
independent State of Czecho-Slovakia ; it loil 
the Trentino, the Trie^e region and part of the 
Tyrol to Italy; it loift the whole of Dalmatia 
to either the new State of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes or to Italy ; it lo^ Gahcia, the ultimate 
fate of which was not decided by the Treaty, 
except in the negative sense that it would no 
longer be Au^ian ; while the de^ny of the 
di^ridl of Klagenfurt was to be determined by 
plebiscite as between Au^ria and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, 

The military terms were dra^c. The army 
was to be reduced within three months of the 
coming into force of the Treaty to 30,000 men, 
all volunteers. Navy and air forces were to 
disappear altogether, the former vanishing natur- 
ally in view of the fadt that Au^ia no longer had 
a foot of coa^ under her rule or a ton of 
shipping on the sea. The Danube from Ulm, 
in Bavaria, down to tlie point at which 
the jurisdidlion of the former Danube Commission 
began was to be internationalised, and Au^ia 
was to be deprived of her representation on the 
Danube Commission. She was required to 
approve the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but was herself excluded from membership of 
the League. She was forbidden to describe 
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herself as German-Au^ria, or the German- 
Aui^rian Republic, and was prohibited from 
effecSling any union with Germany except with 
the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

The economic clauses of the Treaty pradlically 
conflituted an admission on the part of the Allies 
of the impossibility of imposing any specific 
indemnity on Austria. No one knew what she 
could pay. It was manifeil that her capacity 
to pay anything at all was inconsiderable. The 
only thing the Allies could do was to require 
her to sign a blank cheque. They provided for 
a Reparation Commission charged with extracting 
from Au^ia, in gold or in kind, " a reasonable 
sum " before May, 1931, and with assessing 
annual payments for thirty years from that date. 
The problem was comphcated not only by the 
utter impoverishment of the new Au^ria, but 
by the fad that the old Auftro-Hungarian debt 
had to be equitably rediflributed among the 
iftates into which the Dual Monarchy was now 
resolved. 

Altogether it might be said of Austria, as was 
said of Germany, that she wasjaeing compelled 
to submit to terrible terms, but that the terms 
had to be terrible. At the ceremony of the 
presentation of the firift part of the Treaty to the 
Au^rian delegates at St. Germain, Dr. Renner, 
the Chancellor of the new republic, had made 
a ^rong plea for generous treatment. He em- 
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phasised the di^incflion between the old order 
and the new in Au^ia, between the responsibility 
reeling on the former Auflro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment and that refling on the new people's republic, 
dwelt on the sufferings of the population since 
the Armiiftice as a result of the severance of their 
mountainous country from the regular sources 
of food supply, and insi^ed on the importance 
to the Allies of liilening to the Au^ians as well 
as to the other former subjecfls* of the Dual 
Monarchy before reaching final conclusions on 
the rights and wrongs of the political situation. 
The Chancellor was persuasive, as all who 
heard him at St. Germain agreed. But the 
governing faft in the situation was that merely 
to do juiffice to the races entitled to their indepen- 
dence, without any thought of reparation or in- 
demnity, would mean imposing on Aui^a almo^ 
impossible economic conditions. Vienna was a 
bafHing problem in itself. Down to 1914 it 
had thriven largely on industries incidental to its 
position as the centre and the seat of government 
of an empire of seventy millions. Now it was 
to be the capital of a flate far smaller in popula- 
tion than Belgium. There were no raw materials 
in the country, other than timber, out of which 
to develop induiftries. Altogether the Au^ian 
Treaty created for the Allies economically at 
leail as many problems as it solved. The feeding 
of Vienna and other cities had to be taken in hand 
by the Supreme Economic Council, and there 
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was no indication as to when that charity could 
cease^ though as an Allied economic observed 
genially to an Auiftrian delegate at St. Germain, 
the Allies could not go on paying an indemnity 
to Austria for ever. 

The territorial settlement is di^indly open to 
criticism at certain points, notably in the transfer 
of the Southern Tyrol to Italy to give the latter a 
^rategic frontier. But in a country where races are 
so inextricably intermingled it is impossible to 
define frontiers with complete juiftice on the lines 
of self-determination. President Wilson, for 
example, told me he had received a deputation of 
Slovenes from a little enclave in what was 
for the future to be Italian territory. Their 
protest was perfedly inteUigible, but you cannot 
put ring fences round such little enclaves, and 
all that was possible was to assure the deputation 
that the League of Nations would be specially 
charged with safeguarding the intereifts of such 
communities as theirs. As a matter of fadl an 
attempt was made to safeguard the interests of 
racial minorities by the inclusion in the Treaty 
of special provisions designed for the protedlion 
of such minorities in the territories passing into 
the hands of the Rumanians and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovenes. Those provisions caused bitter offence 
to the two nations in qtie^on, though a similar 
undertaking had been given by Poland, where 
the Jewish queilion was particularly urgent. 
As a consequence both Rumania and the Serb- 
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Croat-Slovene State were at the time these lines 
were written i^Il persiiSling in their refusal to 
sign the Auflrian Treaty. 

Eleven months after the Armi^ce only the 
German and Au^rian treaties had been nego- 
tiated. That with Bulgaria had indeed been 
handed to the Bulgarian delegates. It cut the 
Bulgarian State off from all physical access to 
the JEgean, though economic access was secured 
her through one of three specified ports. It 
gave small areas to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
and transferred Western Thrace to the Allies 
for subsequent disposition. It reduced the army 
to 3o,ooo> and abolished the navy and air forces 
altogether. It imposed reparation payments to 
the extent of £90,000,000, extending over a period 
of twenty-eight years. The worst part of the 
settlement was the boxing-in of Bulgaria by the 
transfer to other hands of the whole of her JEgean 
coai^ Une. But the whole economic and ethnical 
problem in the Balkans is of a complexity which 
defies any hope of a satisfadlory and enduring 
settlement, unless the League of Nations can 
effedl such adju^ments as much more mature 
iludy than the Peace Conference was able to give 
may prove necessary. 

After the Bulgarian Treaty there remained 
the Hungarian and the Turkish. The Hungarian 
was drawn up waiting for a ^able government 
to come into being at Buda-Peilh, and to all 
appearance it might wait a considerable time. 
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The Turkish settlement was held in abeyance 
while America reached a decision on the quei^ion 
of accepting a mandate for any part of the old 
Turkish Empire. 

What had come of it all, then, close on a year 
after fighting technically ceased, was the signature 
of treaties with Germany and Au^ria. Three 
other treaties, with Bulgaria, Hungary and Turkey 
remained to be signed. War, supported largely 
by the supplies and munitions furnished by the 
Allies, was flill raging in Russia from Omsk to 
the Polish frontier and from Archangel to the 
Black Sea. The gleam of hope on the horizon 
was the fadt that the League of Nations had at 
lail come into being. To the que^on, what 
came of it all, the fir^ answer ought perhaps 
to be the League of Nations. But that mufl 
be proved by the future. The League enters 
on a heritage that may well daunt its most con- 
fident apostles. Its ^rength, apart from the 
prestige and capacity of the men chosen to direct 
it, is that if the League of Nations fails the only 
visible hope of reknitting the world into unity 
will have vanished. And the attempt that has 
carried the League so far as it has gone on its 
journey can never be renewed if failure attends 
it now. 



Chapter XIII 

AND NOW—? 

AND now the hope of the future re^s with the 
League of Nations. The war is over. The 
Treaties so far signed are on record. 
Treaties were essential. Even treaties as imperfedl 
as those signed at Versailles and St. Germain were 
better than a continuance either of the war itself 
or of the uncertainty and inilability ruling during 
the Armi^ce. 

But the treaties in themselves are no guarantees 
of peace. They have disarmed Germany and 
Au^ia, but they have left the ftruggle in Russia 
unaffefled, and they have been the diredt cause of 
sporadic outbreaks of ho^lities all over South- 
Eaitern Europe between countries or faiflions 
dissatisfied with the settlement they embodied. In 
September, 1919, ten months after the Armi^ce, 
a Paris paper published a map showing twenty-five 
several fronts where it was alleged wars were then 
in progress. Treaties alone, it was clear, could 
bring no peace. 

More than that, there is a serious danger that the 
treaties may contain the adtual seeds of war if they 
are to be regarded as the lait word the flatesman- 
ship of the world can pronounce on the problems 
of which they treat. No one who saw the Paris 
Conference as it was, who watched the new ideals 
of the White House being shelved tacitly and with 
hardly a protect in favour of the old theories of 
balance of power, of flrategic frontiers and of 

aoS 
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territorial extension, could have hoped to find in the 
document that emerged from such discussions 
anything more than an in^rument that would give 
the world a short breathing space, that would let 
the heats and fumes of war clear away, leaving a 
purer air in which dispassionate ju^ice (President 
Wilson's " impartial juilice," involving " no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to 
be juH and those to whom we do not wish to be 
juil ") could do its healing work. 

That remedial process needs an effective 
iniftrument to carry it out. The treaties themselves 
provide no such instrument. The commissions 
they coniftitute are confined to particular fundlions 
— the exadlion of reparation, the demarcation of 
boundaries, the adminiiftration of special areas 
like the Saar Valley — which leave the main purpose 
of the treaties unaffedled. There is one in^tution 
alone, the League of Nations, capable of taking 
the world the treaties have left and remoulding it 
as changing political and economic needs may 
demand. The League as coniftituted to-day has 
grave defedls, some inevitable, some remediable. 
Its success depends on the goodwill of its members. 
If each nation adhering to the League devotes its 
energies, as a number of reputedly rational critics 
seem seriously to assume that it will, to seeking out 
any flaw or loophole that will enable it to evade its 
obligations and thwart the considered purpose of 
the League, nothing but disaifter and failure can 
lie ahead. Even with the goodwill every member 
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of the League is jui^ified in expeding from every 
other, difficulties enough are certain to arise. 
The exclusion of the late enemy Powers will 
greatly curtail both the adual and the theoretical 
authority of the League till the omission is redlified, 
as there is ground for thinking it may be at an 
early date. The exclusion of Russia is a mis- 
fortune not less serious, and one with no immediate 
hope of remedy. The provision requiring the 
unanimous assent of the Assembly to all decisions of 
moment leaves room for infinite obilru(flion on 
the part of any member with no higher sense of 
purpose in the world than to obilrudl. The 
demand of America, as presented by the Republican 
majority in the Senate, for what amounts in certain 
regards to a position of privilege within the League, 
is a disquieting omen. 

But with all such defedls, and others that could 
be added, the League of Nations is to-day the sole 
bulwark again^ chaos in world-relations. The 
single visible alternative is the Sociali:^ Inter- 
national, but to assume the efficacy of the Inter- 
national in face of the problems that impend is to 
assume a Socialist revolution, coni^tutional or 
uncon^itutional, throughout the world. The 
men who would represent their countries on the 
International do not in Britain or America or 
France or Italy or Japan control either foreign or 
domeiSlic policy. They could give effedl to none 
of the reciprocal undertakings into which they 
would have to enter. The Socialifl International 
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is, and promises long to remain, sedlional. It will 
have its peculiar work to perform, as it has to-day. 
It may do much to bind nations closer, by binding 
parts of each nation closer. But as an alternative 
to the League of Nations it is not relevant. The 
only international council that will serve the need 
of the world is a council of national representatives 
authorised to commit the governments for which 
they speak (subjedl to the provisions of national 
coniftitutions) to the decisions they take. That the 
League of Nations as it exifts to-day does provide 
for, and it is a provision of va^ moment in the 
evolution of the world. 

One other alternative to the League is indeed 
envisaged in some quarters. There are cynics 
in abundance in every Allied country who dismiss 
the League of Nations as at be^ an amiable 
vision and call insiiftently for the perpetuation 
of the armed organisation represented by the 
Alliance that won the war. Germany is disarmed, 
but France muit have a Franco-Anglo-American 
agreement to protedl her from attack. French 
newspapers can demand the association in the 
same ini^ument of Italy and Belgium, and even 
discuss soberly the lightening for France of the 
burden of German occupation by e^ablishing in 
the heart of Europe a black garrison from the 
French colonies. The Au^ian navy is dead, 
the Jugo-Slav navy not born, but Italy can be 
satisfied with nothing less than the iftrategic 
maiftery of the Adriatic. Agreements for the 
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redudlion of fleets and armies are in the air, but 
Lord Jellicoe can recommend the expenditure of 
£20,000,000 a year on the provision of naval defence 
for Australia. 

Between those ideals and the ideals of the 
League of Nations the world has to choose. The 
peril is that every country will shrink from the aft 
of faith required of it, will preach, as it has preached 
in the paSt, the gospel of peace, and organise as it 
has organised in the paift, in preparation for war. 
To halt for ever between those two ideals will 
mean either paralysis or war, and of the two much 
more probably war. Full truift in the League there 
cannot be till the League has proved itself worthy 
of truil. But as soon as its aflive work begins, as 
and when, the nations that signed the Covenant 
show themselves ready to made their pledge good, 
according to the League that pracflical support and 
that loyal confidence they have undertaken to 
accord, there will be mobilised behind the League 
of Nations a force capable of carrying to a peaceful 
solution even the intradlable problems it will fall 
to it to attack. 

It has been made a ground of criticism that the 
League of Nations will have no international 
army, nor even an international General Staff, to 
lend the sandlion of force to its decisions. The 
objeftion is reasonable, though it involves thrui^ng 
into undue prominence what if hopes are fulfilled 
should be anything but a primary funftion of the 
League. The League's firil duty will be not to 
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wage, nor even to suppress wars, but to take away 
the occasion of wars. Its ultimate, and at the same 
time its immediate, task will be to bring to light a 
world-purpose, as opposed to merely national 
purposes, and concentrate the motive power of 
the world behind it ; not to submerge, or even to 
subordinate, national traits, but to make them 
diiftindlive inilead of divisive ; to footer every 
form of international co-operation and to break 
down all'barriers, whether political or racial or 
economic, to the free intercourse of nations. 

Above all, in relation to the present treaties, the 
task of the League will be to sugge^, and in the 
lafl resort to enforce, such changes and readjuift- 
ments as more mature ^udy of the situation, 
the gradual evaporation of war-prejudice, or 
the emergence of new fadlors in the political or 
economic field, may didlate. It is manifeift, for 
example, that the succession of cufloms barriers 
raised by the series of ^ates now occupying the 
area between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, mu;^ 
at the same time hinder trade and promote inter- 
national fridlion. It may be that a satisfadlory 
arrangement will be effedled by the iftates them- 
selves, whether along the lines of a Danubian 
federation or not, but it is certain that in initiating 
or co-operating in such a change the League of 
Nations would make effe<5lively for the general 
welfare of all the nations concerned. 

By Article XI. of the Covenant — declaring it 
to be " the friendly right of each member of the 
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League to britig to the attention of the Assembly 
or of the Council any circumi^ance whatever 
affedling international relations which threatens 
to diifturb international peace or the good under- 
iftanding between nations on which peace depends " 
— the League is given a locus Standi which confers 
on it wide powers of judicious intervention without 
any suggestion of trespassing beyond its sphere. 

It has been said that the League may have in 
certain contingencies to support its decisions by 
force. But it would be a complete mistake to 
assume that that means of necessity armed force. 
Unless the League is to fall fatally short of the 
hopes of its firil architedls its sanations will be 
less and less military and more and more economic. 
The threat of blockade againi^ a recalcitrant power 
promises to be hardly less potent than a declaration 
of war. Since 1917 the world has had a new 
vision, and Germany a new and shattering 
experience, of what a blockade can mean. I was 
told by Lord Robert Cecil, who as former Miniver 
of Blockade could speak with unique authority, 
that during the laift twelve months of the war the 
blockade of Germany was carried on pradlically 
without the adlive intervention of the navy at all. 
The navy, he was careful to explain, was always 
there, keeping the seas in all weathers, scrutinising, 
catechising, checking, making every assurance 
doubly sure. But when once America was in the 
war every ^ep necessary to make the blockade of 
Central Europe watertight was taken on the main- 
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land of the United States or South America. The 
maimer of every vessel declared his cargo and his 
dei^nation and gave all undertakings required, 
knowing well that if he departed from his pledges 
he would never run another voyage while the war 
laifted. Under the League of Nations those safe- 
guards would be materially easier to impose, for in 
a League of Nations blockade there would be no 
neutrals. All the world would concentrate for so 
long as need be on ostracising the nation that set 
itself againift the common will of the world. 

It may be objecfled that after the experience of 
this war the blockade mu^ be regarded as too 
barbarous a weapon for civilised nations to use. 
That argument is not really valid. In the fir^ 
place, it took months or years for the blockade to 
reduce Germany to physical digress, and it is 
reasonable to anticipate that in a League blockade 
the spedlacle of the reit of the world carrying on its 
commercial pursuits would a<S as an effedive 
suasion to the nation blockaded long before any 
quei^ion of physical suffering had begun to arise. 
But there is a more decisive consideration than that. 
One of the greateift assets of the League of Nations 
would be the accurate information its Statistical 
and economic sections would possess on the aOiual 
and potential resources of any individual country. 
It would be a perfeiftly simple matter to allocate 
to any blockaded nation a bare subsistence ration, 
and no more than a subsistence ration, without 
seriously impairing the pressure loss of trade and 
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the breach of all communications and external 
intercourse would e£fe(fl. 

But the economic power of the League of 
Nations promises to figure far more largely in 
promoting the welfare than in repressing the 
ambitions or obduracies of nations. Something 
of what a world organisation for the purchase and 
dii^ribution of necessities, and the consequent 
stabilisation of price and supply, can effe(fi has 
been seen in the operations of the Supreme 
Economic Council in the later months of the 
armiilice period. That Council has developed 
from an Allied into an International body, and 
it is inevitable that it should become rapidly, if 
not immediately, an integral part of the League 
of Nations. The field is already more than ripe 
for its labours. The outstanding feature of the 
European situation to-day is famine. That is the 
dired outcome of war and blockade, but it may be 
years before the situation is normal. There is too 
much truth in the representations of Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau to M. Clemenceau, and of 
Dr. Renner at St. Germain, to ju^ify the hope 
of any return to conditions of sufficiency in 
Germany and Austria. That is as true of coal and 
other raw materials as of the prime necessity of 
corn. Unless the world as a whole is content to 
i^nd by and see part of the world die — as it is 
showing to its credit to-day that it is not — some 
system of world regulation of supply and di^ibu- 
tion muil be intituled. The foundations of such 
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a system have been laid. Plans for its development 
are in being. It will involve the association of 
the whole world in the League, but that is a 
condition likely soon to be fulfilled. A body 
that can regulate supply for the general welfare, 
and at the same time if necessity arise cut off supply 
altogether as a means of concerted pressure, 
should have small need to rely on purely military 
sandlions. 

There is indeed one further objedtion to meet, 
but it hardly needs serious refutation. The 
League, it is sugge^ed, controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of capitali:^ governments, may become 
an omnipotent engine of reaflion. The answer 
to that criticism is clear. The League will be 
what the nations composing it make it. And 
the nations coni^tuting.the Council of the League 
with hardly an exception enjoy a thoroughly 
democratic franchise. If they choose to eledl 
capitalists to represent them, whom have they 
but themselves to thank for what comes of it ? 
Criticism of that order involves the assumption 
that it is the wor^ in the present that will determine 
the future. The League of Nations is built on 
the faith that it is out of the heit of to-day that 
to-morrow will be shaped. 
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THE GERMAN TREATY 
I —THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Covenant of League to be accepted in full. 

3.— BOUNDARIES OF GERMANY. 

German frontiers to be redrawn on lines required by 
cession of territory to France, Poland, Belgium, and (if so 
determined by plebiscite) to Detmiark. 

3.— THE NEW EUROPE. 

(a) BELGIUM. 

Small areas round Moresnet, Eupen, aiid Montm£dy 
to be acquired from Germany, with right in two latter cases 
of protect to League of Nations. Treaties of 1839 to be 
abrogated. 

(6) LUXEMBURG. 

To be withdrawn from German Zollverein. 

(c) LEFT BANK OF RHINE. 
To be completely demilitarised. 

id) SAAR VALLEY. 

Certain defined area, with mines therein contained, 
to be transferred to France in compensation for loss of coal 
supply from Northern France and in part payment of repara- 
tion under other heads. Government by Commission of 
five members, three appointed by League of Nations, one 
by inhabitants, and one by France. Population to declare 
by plebiscite after fifteen years in favour of union with 
Germany, union with France, or continuance of flatus quo. 
In event of union with Germany, mines to be repurchased 
by Germany from France. 

(«) ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

To be transferred wholesale to France free of war debts. 

*z8 
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(/) GERMAN-AUSTRIA. 

Complete independence to be recognised by Germany, 
as inalienable without consent of Council of League of 
Nations. 

(5) CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Germany to recognise complete independence and to 
accept frontiers as they may subsequently be determined. 

(h) POLAND. 

Germany to cede moi^ of Posen, and We^ Prussia. 
Future of Upper Silesia to be determined by plebiscite. 

0) EAST PRUSSIA. 

To be severed from reft of Germany. Southern and 
eaftern frontiers to be fixed by plebiscite. Reciprocal 
freedom of communication to north and south for Poles 
across German territory, and to eaft and weft for Germans 
across Polish territory. DiftriA about Memel to be ceded 
to Associated Powers for subsequent disposition. 

(*) DANZIG. 

To be Free City under guarantee of League of Nations 
within Polish Cuftoms Union. 

(/) DENMARK. 

Self-determination by plebiscite for Northern Schleswig 
and portions of Central Schleswig. 

(m) HELIGOLAND. 

To be defortified, and kept unfortified, by Germany. 

(n) RUSSIA. 

Germany to recognise full independence of all territories 
included in former Russian Empire, to accept annulment 
of Breft-Litovsk Treaty and other agreements concluded 
since November, 1917, and to admit right of Russia to 
reftitution and reparation on principles embodied in present 
Treaty. 
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4.— EXTRA-EUROPEAN TERRITORIES. 

(a) GENERAL. 

Germany to renounce all rights in her own and her 
Allies' territories in favour of Associated Powers. 

(6) CHINA. 

Germany to renounce in favour of China all claim to 
further payments of Boxer Indemnity and all rights and 
concessions in Chinese territory other than Kiao-Chau. 

(e) SHANTUNG. 

Germany to renounce in favour of Japan all rights as to 
Kiao-Chau and as to mines, railroads, and cables in Shantung. 

(d) SIAM, LIBERIA AND MOROCCO. 

Germany to renounce all rights. 

(e) EGYPT. 

Germany to recognise British Protedlorate declared in 
December, 191 4. 

(/) TURKEY AND BULGARIA. 

Germany to accept decisions of Associated Powers with 
regard to all rights and property of her nationals in these 
countries. 

5.— NAVAL, MILITARY AND AIR. 

(a) GENERAL. 

Germany to be disarmed in accordance with decisions 
already announced. 

(6) MILITARY. 

Army to be re£lridled by March, 1920, to 100,000 men 
recruited voluntarily on basis of twelve years* service. No 
General Staff. Production, type, and maintenance of 
armaments to conform to prescribed limitations. Belt 
of 50 kilometres on EaiSl Bank of Rhine to be demilitarised. 
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(c) NAVAL. 

Navy to be limited to six battleships, six light cruisers, 
twelve deftroyers, and twelve torpedo-boats, and personnel 
of 15,000, all volunteers. All other vessels to be surrendered. 
No submarines to be built. No fortifications in Baltic. 
Fourteen submarine cables to be surrendered. 

(d) AIR. 

No military aeroplanes or dirigibles to be retained or 
con^U(fled. No aircraft of any kind to be manufactured 
for six months. 



6.— PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Repatriation to be carried out by Commission of repre- 
sentatives of Allies and of German Government. 



7.— RESPONSIBILITIES. 

(a) WILHELM II. 

Kaiser's surrender to be requeued from Dutch Govern- 
ment with a view to trial by Tribunal of five Judges, one 
from each of five Greater Allied Powers. 

(6) OTHER OFFENDERS. 

Persons accused of violation of laws and cu^oms of war 
to be tried by special military tribunals. 

8.— REPARATION AND RESTITUTION. 

(a) MONEY PAYMENTS. 

Germany to admit responsibility for all damage falling 
under ten specified heads, her total obligation being deter- 
mined and notified not later than May i, igai, by an Inter- 
Allied Commission. Liquidation to extend over thirty 
years, and to be payable on account in in^alments of 
(i) £1,000,000,000 by May, 1921. 
(3) £3,000,000,000 by 1936 ; and 
(3) £3,000,000,000 after 1936. 
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Germany to issue at once Five per cent. Gold Bonds 
falling due in 1926, for the repayment of all sums borrowed 
by Belgium from her Allies up to the date of the armiflice. 

(6) SHIPPING. 

Germany to cede to Allies all her merchant ships over 
1,600 tons, half her ships between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, 
and one quarter of her trawlers and other fishing vessels, 
and further, to build ships for Allies to amount of 200,000 
tons a year for five years. 

(c) COAL, Etc. 

Germany to make certain prescribed deliveries of coal, 
benzol, coal-tar, and sulphate of ammom'a to France for 
a period of ten years, and to grant options of additional 
coal deliveries during the same period to France, Belgitmi, 
and Italy.. 

(d) BELGIAN ART TREASURES. 

Germany to hand over manuscripts, early printed books, 
etc., to the equivalent of those deSroyed in the Library 
of Louvain, and to restore certain other art treasures now 
in Berlin. 

9.— FINANCE. 

No part of Germany's pre-war debt to be charged again^ 
Alsace-Lorraine or Poland. In other cases Power to which 
German territory is ceded to bear due proportion of such 
debt. Germany to bear full coft of armies of occupation 
from date of armi^ice onwards. 

10.— ECONOMIC. 

No tariff discrimination againSl Allied trade for five 
years. 

All Allied vessels to enjoy moil-favoured-nation treat- 
ment for five years. 

No unfair competition with Allied trade. 

Clearing offices for dealing with pre-war debts to be 
established in Germany and all Allied countries. 

Allies to have right to liquidate all German property 
within their territory. 
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II.— AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

Allied aviators to have equal rights with German in 
respedl of passage over and landing on German territory. 

13.— PORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 

(a) FREEDOM OF TRANSIT. 

Germany to grant unreflridled freedom of transit for 
Allied goods through German territory, and free zones in 
German ports to be maintained. 
(6) INTERNATIONAL RIVERS. 

Parts of Elbe, Oder, Niemen, and Danube to be 
internationalised. 

(c) NEW CANAL SYSTEMS. 

Germany to share, if required, in con^ruAion of Rhine- 
Danube and Rhine-Meuse Canals. 

(d) KIEL CANAL. 

To be open on terms of equality to warships and merchant 
vessels of all nationalities. 

13.— LABOUR CONVENTION, 

Provisions of Labour Convention to be accepted in full. 

14.— GUARANTEES. 

All German territory on left bank of Rhine, together 
with bridgeheads, to be occupied by Allies for fifteen years, 
being evacuated by Plages as instalments of indemnity are 
paid off. In the event of Germany refusing, either during 
or after the fifteen years, to observe all or part of her 
obligations as to Reparation the whole or part of the areas 
scheduled to be re-occupied immediately. 

15.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) VALIDITY OF TREATIES. 

Germany to recognise the present Treaty and all 
subsequent agreements between her former Allies and the 
Associated Powers, and to recognise all new States and the 
/ronfier? assi|[ned to th$m. 
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(J) RELIGIOUS MISSIONS. 

Work of German missions in territory of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers to be continued under tru^ees appointed 
by those Powers. 

i6.— RATIFICATION. 

Treaty to come into force, as between Powers that have 
ratified,' on draft of a proces-verbal recording deposit of 
ratifications by Germany on the one hand and any three of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers on the other. 
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THE AUSTRIAN TREATY 
1.— LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Covenant of League to be accepted ia. full. 

3.— BOUNDARIES OF AUSTRIA. 

(a) Auflrian Frontiers to be redrawn on lines neces- 
sitated by severance of Au^ria and Hungary, grant 
of independence to Czecho-Slovakia and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, and cession of territory tp Italy and to the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

(6) CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Au^ia to recognise full independence. Czecho-Slovakia 
to undertake to protedl racial minorities. 

(c) SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE. 

Au^ria to recognise full independence. Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State to undertake to proted racial minorities. 
Klagenfurt area to decide by plebiscite between Au^ria 
and Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

id) POLAND. 

Similar provisions as to recognition of independence 
and reciprocal protedion of racial minorities. 

(e) HUNGARY. 

Similar provisions. 

(/) RUSSIA. 

Auilria to accept complete annulment of BreS-Litovsk 
Treaty ; to recognise full independence of all territories 
formerly part of Russian Empire, and to admit right of 
Russia to reparation and reiftitution on basis of present 
Treaty. 

(g) GALICIA. 

To be transferred to Allies for subsequent disposal in 
accordance with plebiscite. 

(ft) ITALY. 

Trentino, Southern Tyrol and TrieSe Peninsula to be 
transferred to Italian sovereignty. 

225 15 
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3.— PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 

General undertaking to be given covering legal and 
religious equality and freedom of language. 

4.— NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Navy and Air Forces to disappear. Army limited to 
30,000, all on voluntary enli^ment. 

5.— RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Surrender of persons guilty of war-crimes required as 
in case of Germany. 

6.— REPARATION. 

Austria to make good damage to civilian person and 
property under certain specified categories. Allied Repara- 
tion Commission to assess payments to be made annually 
for thirty years from 1931, also payment to be made in 
money and material prior to 192 1. All merchant shipping 
to be surrendered as contribution towards reparation. 

7.— RESTITUTION. 

All property, including cash, sequeSrated by AuAria 
to be restored where identifiable or where seizure can be 
proved. Artistic, scientific and hiftoric colledbons pre- 
viously the property of Crown or State to be inalienable 
for twenty years except by special arrangement. 

8.— FINANCE. 

Au^rian public (pre-war) debt to be diitributed, on 
basis approved by Reparation Commission, among new 
States to which former Auibo-Hungarian territory is 
transferred. New States to assume possession of any 
property within their borders belonging to Auilrian Crown 
or former Auflro-Hungarian Government, making pay- 
ment on basis approved by Reparation Commission, such 
payment to rank as Austrian contribution towards 
reparation. 
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9.— PORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 

(a) Provisions follow substantially those of German Treaty. 

(b) Aullria to have unfettered access to Adriatic and to grant 
Czecho-Slovakia similar access over Au^rian territory 
to Fiume and Trie^e. 

(c) Danube from Ulm to area of jurisdiftion of Danube 
Commission to be internationalised. Au^ia to be deprived 
of representation on Danube Commission. 

10.— LABOUR CONVENTION. 

Provisions of Labour Convention to be accepted in full. 

II.— RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 

No union with Germany to be effected without consent 
of Council of League of Nations. 
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COUNT BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU ON THE 
GERMAN TREATY. 

Letter addressed to the President of the Peace Conference 
under date May 13th, 1919. 

Sir, — In accordance with my note of May gth, I beg to 
forward the following observations of the economic Commission 
charged with studying the effects of the proposed terms of peace 
on the condition of the population of Germany. 

In the course of the la^ two generations, Germany has 
changed from an agricultural State to an induflrial. The 
agricultural State could feed forty niillion men. As an indus- 
trial State Germany was capable of ensuring the support of sixty- 
seven millions. In 1913, imports of foodiluffs amounted to 
about 13,000,000 tons. Before the war, about 15,000,000 men 
in Germany were dependent dire£lly or indiredlly on foreign 
trade and the shipping industry, being employed on working 
up raw material from abroad. 

According to the provisions of the Peace Treaty, Germany 
mu^ surrender all her commercial shipping fit for overseas 
trade and all vessels newly completed. Moreover for the next 
five years her yards mu£l be devoted in the fir^ instance to 
conilru(ftion for the Allies and Associated Governments. In 
addition Germany is to lose her colonies. The whole of her 
possessions are to fall into the hands of the Allied and Associated 
Governments, are to serve in part to meet the indemnity demands, 
are to be put into liquidation, and are to be submitted to what- 
ever economic measures the Allies may see fit to impose in time 
of peace. 

By the operation of the territorial clauses of the Peace 
Treaty an important part of the cereal and potato producing 
area in the ea£i will be lo£l. That will mean the disappearance 
of twenty-one per cent, of Germany's home-grown supplies 
of these commodities. Our produdlivity in foodstuffs will 
undergo a further diminution. Firit of all the importation of 
certain raw materials for the German fertiliser induftry will 
be re^rifled, and in addition that indu^ry and others will be 
handicapped by coal shortage, for the Peace Treaty provides 
that we muift lose almo^ a third of our coal output, while huge 
deliveries of coal are imposed on us for the next ten years. More 
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than that, according to the Peace Treaty, Germany muiSl cede 
to her neighbours almo^ three-fourths of her ifteel output, 
and more than three-fifths of her zinc output. 

After such a limitation of her own output, after this economic 
handicap resulting from the loss of coal, of her merchant shipping 
and of her overseas possessions Germany will no longer be in 
a position to obtain adequate raw materials from abroad. At 
the same time her need for food imports will have sensibly 
increased. As a consequence Germany will soon find herself 
incapable of providing work and food for the millions who live 
on imported goods and commerce. These millions mnSt then 
emigrate from Germany. But that is technically impossible, 
for many of the important States of the world will take definite 
^eps to prohibit German immigration. More than that, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans hailing from countries at 
war with Germany or from the diftrifts to be ceded will pour 
into Germany. If the terms of peace are carried" out it means 
literally condemning millions of people in Germany to death, 
and that so much the more swiftly in that the health of the 
people has been completely undermined by the blockade, which 
was a<5tually sharpened during the armi^ice period. 

No relief enterprise, on whatever scale and however perman- 
ent, will be capable of setting a term to this sacrifice. Peace 
will require of the German people more than four-and^a-half 
years of war in human sacrifice (a million and-a-quarter killed 
in battle and more than a million viftims of the blockade). We 
cannot but que;$lion whether the delegates of the Allied and 
Associated Allies have realised the consequences that tnuSt 
inevitably ensue if Germany, which is to-day thickly populated, 
united economically with the whole world, a prosperous induift- 
rial country, is reduced to a Sage of development corresponding 
to its economic situation and population of half a century ago. 

The man who signs the Peace Treaty will be pronouncing 
the death sentence of millions of men, women and children of 
Germany. 

Before submitting other details, I deem it my duty to lay 
before the delegations of the Allied and Associated countries 
these considerations in regard to the effedt of the Peace Treaty 
on the problem of German population. If it is desired SatiiSlical 
proofs can be supplied. 

I am. Sir, etc., 
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GENERAL SMUTS ON THE GERMAN 
TREATY 

I HAVE signed the Peace Treaty, not because I consider it 
a satisfa(5lory document, but because it is imperatively 
necessary to close the war ; because the world needs peace 
above all, and nothing could be more fatal than the continuance 
of the iftate of suspense between war and peace. The months 
since the armi^ice was signed have perhaps been as upsetting, 
unsettling, and ruinous to Europe as the previous four years 
of war. I look upon the Peace Treaty as the close of those two 
chapters of war and armi£lice, and only on that ground do I 
agree to it. 

I say this now, not in criticism, but in faith ; not because I 
wish to find fault with the work done, but rather because I feei 
that in the Treaty we have not yet achieved the real peace to 
which our peoples were looking, and because I feel that the 
real work of making peace will only begin after this Treaty has 
been signed, and a definite halt has thereby been called to the 
deftru(Slive passions that have been desolating Europe for nearly 
five years. This Treaty is simply the liquidation of the war 
situation in the world. 

The promise of the new life, the vidlory of the great human 
ideals, for which the peoples have shed their blood and their 
treasure without ^int, the fulfilment of their aspirations towards 
a new international order and a fairer, better world are not 
written in this Treaty, and will not be written in treaties. " Not 
in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, but in spirit and in truth," 
as the Great Mailer said, mu£l the fotmdations of the new 
order be laid. A new heart muSt be given, not only to our 
enemies, but also to us ; a contrite spirit for the woes which 
have overwhelmed the world ; a spirit of pity, mercy, and 
forgiveness for the sins and wrongs which we have suffered. 
A new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in the hearts of 
the peoples in this great hour of common suClering and sorrow, 
can alone heal the wounds which have been inflifled on the 
body of Christendom. 

And this new spirit among the peoples will be the solvent 
for the problems which the ^atesmen have found too hard at 
the Conference. 
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There are territorial settlements which will need revision. 
There are guarantees laid down, which we all hope will soon 
be found out of harmony with the new peaceful temper and 
unarmed ilate of our former enemies. There are punishments 
fore-shadowed, over moft of which a calmer mood may yet 
prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are indemnities 
Sipulated, which cannot be exa<fted without grave injury to the 
induilrial revival of Europe, and which it will be in the interefls 
of all to render more tolerable and moderate. 

There are numerous pin-pricks, which will cease to pain under 
the healing influences of the new international atmosphere. 
The real peace of the peoples ought to follow, complete, and 
amend the peace of the statesmen. 

In this Treaty, however, two achievements of far-reaching 
importance for the world are definitely recorded. The one is 
the deilrudlion of Prussian militarism, the other is the institu- 
tion of the League of Nations. I am confident the League 
of Nations will yet prove the path of escape for Europe out of 
the ruin brought about by this war. 

But the League is as yet only a form. It ^ill requires the 
quickening life, which can only come from the adtive interest 
and the vitalising contaA of the peoples themselves. The 
new creative spirit, which is once more moving among the 
peoples in their anguish, mu£l fill the in^tution with life and 
with inspiration for the pacific ideals born of this war, and so 
convert it into a real in^rument of progress. In that way the 
abolition of militarism, in this Treaty unfortunately confined 
to the enemy, may soon come as a blessing and relief to the Allied 
peoples as well. 

And the enemy peoples should at the earlieiSl possible date 
join the League, and in collaboration with the Allied peoples 
learn to practise the great lesson of. this war — that not in separate 
ambitions or in selfish domination but in common service 
for the great human causes lies the true path of national progress. 

This joint collaboration is especially necessary to-day for 
the reconSruftion of a ruined and broken world. The war 
has resulted not only in the utter defeat of the enemy armies, 
but has gone immeasurably further. We witness the collapse 
of the whole political and economic fabric of Central and Ea^ern 
Europe. Unemployment, iflarvation, anarchy, war, disease, 
and despair Aalk through the land. 
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Unless the viftors can effedtively extend a helping hand to 
the defeated and broken peoples, a large part of Europe is threat- 
ened with exhatiiSlion and decay. Russia has already walked 
into the night, and the risk that the reft may follow is very grave 
indeed. The effefts of this disafter would not be confined to 
Central and Eaftern Europe. For civilisation is one body, 
and we are all members of one another. 

A supreme necessity is laid on all to grapple with this situation. 
And in the joint work of beneficence the old feuds will tend to 
be forgotten, the roots of reconciliation among the peoples will 
begin to grow again, and ultimately flower into aftive, fruitful, 
lading peace. 

To the peoples of the United States and the British Empire, 
who have been exceptionally blessed with the good things of 
life, I would make a special appeal. Let them exert themselves 
to the utmoft in this great work of saving the wreckage of life 
and induftry on the Continent of Europe. They have a great 
mission, and in fulfilling it they will be as much blessed as 
blessing. 

All this is possible, and I hope capable, of accomplishment ; 
but only on two conditions. In the firft place, the Germans 
muft convince our peoples of their good faith, of their complete 
sincerity through a real honeft effort to fulfil their obligations 
under the Treaty to the extent of their ability. They will find 
the British people disposed to meet them half-way in their 
unexampled difficulties and perplexities. But any resort to 
subterfuges or to underhand means to defeat or evade the Peace 
Treaty will only revive old suspicions and arouse anger and 
prove fatal to a good underftanding. 

And, in the second place, our Allied peoples muft remember 
that God gave them overwhelming viflory — ^vidlory far beyond 
their greatest dreams, not for small selfish ends, not for financial 
or economic advantages, but for the attainment of the great 
human ideals, for which our heroes gave their lives, and which 
are the real vi(flors in this war of ideals. 
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THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 



The|High Contracting Parties, 

In-order to promote international co-operation and to achieve 
international peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, juS and honourable relations 
between nations, 

by the firm e^ablishment of the under^ndings of inter- 
national law as the aiflual rule of conduct among Govern- 
ments, and 

by^the maintenance of juilice and a scrupulous respedl for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE I. 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be those 
of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to this Covenant 
and also such of those other States named in the Annex as shall 
accede without reservation to this Covenant. Such accession 
shall be effedled by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat 
■within two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. 
Notice thereof shall be sent to all other members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion, or Colony not 
named in the Annex may become a Member of the League if its 
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admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that 
it shall give effedtive guarantees of its sincere intention to observe 
its international obligations, and shall accept such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, naval 
and air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years' notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided that all 
its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The action of the League under this Covenant shall be effected 
through the in^umentality of an Assembly and of a Council with 
a permanent Secretariat. 

ARTICLE 3. 

The Assembly shall consiil of Representatives of the Members 
of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at £lated intervals and from time to 
time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of adlion of the League or aSefling the peace of the 
world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League shall 
have one vote, and may not have more than three Representatives. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The Council shall consiil of Representatives of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, together with Representatives of 
four other Members of the League. These four Members of the 
League shall be selefled by the Assembly from time to time in its 
discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives of the 
four Members of the League iir^ selected by the Assembly, 
Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece, shall be 
members of the Council. 
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With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council', 
may name additional Members of the League whose Represen- 
'tatives shall always be Members of the Council ; the Council, with 
like approval, may increase the number of Members of the League- 
to be selected by the Assembly for representation on the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time, as occasion may 
require, and at lea^ once a year, at the Seat of the League, or at 
such other place as may be decided upon. The Council may deal 
at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of adlion of the 
League, or affedling the peace of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on, the Council 
shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member at any 
meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters 
specially affefling the intere^s of that Member of the League. 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may not have 
more than one Representative. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant, or 
by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the^ 
Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all 
the Members of the League represented at the Meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 
the Council, including the appointment of Committees to investi- 
gate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or bjr 
the Council, and may be decided by a majority of the Members 
of the League represented at the meeting. 

The firS meeting of the Assembly and the fir^ meeting of th& 
Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States. 
ef America. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The permanent Secretariat shall be eflablished at the Seat of 
the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General 
and such secretaries and &sSi as may be required. 
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The firift Secretary-General shall be the person named in the 
Annex ; thereafter the Secretary-General shall be appointed by 
the Council with the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

The Secretaries and ^aff of the Secretariat shall be appointed 
by the Secretary-General with the approval of the Council. 

The Secretary-General shall adl in that capacity at all meetings 
•of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Members 
•of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Po^lal 
"Union. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The Seat of the League is ei^blished at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League 
shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or connected with the League, including 
the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials of 
the League, when engaged on the business of the League shall 
«njoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League or 
its officials, or by Representatives attending its meetings, shall be 
inviolable. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowejl 
point consiftent with national safety and the enforcement by 
common a£lion of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
. «ircumi^ances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and aAion of the several Govern- 
ments. 

Such plans shall be subjedl to reconsideration and revision at 
ieafl every ten years. 
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After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Govern- 
ments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to s:rave objeftions. The Council shall advise how the evil 
effeifls attendant upon such manufafture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the League 
which are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements 
of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange fuU and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their military- 
naval and air programmes, and the condition of such of their 
indu^ries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 



ARTICLE 9. 

A permanent Commission shall be con^ituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles L and VIIL,. 
and on military, naval and air queftions generally. 



ARTICLE 10. 

The Members of the League undertake to respedl and preserve 
as again£l external aggression the territorial integrity and exiting 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

ARTICLE II. 

Any war, or threat of war, whether immediately affeding any of 
the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any 
adtion that may be deemed wise and effe<ftual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Secretary-General shall, on the reque^ of any Member of the 
League, forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 
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It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of 
the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affedting international relations 
which threatens to disturb international peace or the good under- 
.iftanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

ARTICLE 12. 

The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
.between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the 
■Council. 

In any case under this Article, the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
Coucil shall be made within six months after the submission 
of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 13. 

The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognise to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration, and which cannot be satisfaflorily 
setded by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subje<5l matter 
to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any que^on 
■of international law, as to the exigence of any fadl which, if 
•eilablished, would constitute a breach of any international 
■obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the Cotu:t of arbitra- 
tion, to which the case is referred shall be the Court agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute, or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in 
^uU good faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will 
not resort to war again^ a Member of the League which complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out such an award 
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the CouncU shall propose what ^eps should be taken to give effedl 
thereto. 



ARTICLE 14. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the eSablishment of a Permanent 
Court of International JuSice. The Court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an International character which 
the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an 
advisory opjnion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 15. 

If there should arise between Members of the League any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbi- 
tration in accordance with Article 13, the Members of the League 
agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. Any party 
to the dispute, may effedt such submission by giving notice of the 
exigence of the dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full inve^igation and con- 
sideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to 
the Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, statements of their 
case with all the relevant fadls and papers, and the Council may 
forthwith dire<3: the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavour to effedl a settlement of the dispute, 
and if such efforts are successful, a Element shall be made public 
giving such fafts and explanations regarding the dispute and the 
terms of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unani- 
mously or by a majority vote, shall make and publish a report 
containing a iftatement of the fafls of the dispute, and the 
recommendations which are deemed juSt and proper in regard 
thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may 
make public a ^tement of the fails of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 
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If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously- 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take such adlion as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them,^ 
and is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domeiSfa'c jurisdiflion of that 
party, the council shall so report, and . shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute 
to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the requeft 
of either party to the dispute, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute to the 
Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this 
Article and of Article 12 relating to the aAion and powers of 
the Council, shall apply to the adlion and powers of the Assembly, 
provided that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by 
the Representatives of those Members of the League repre- 
sented on the Council and of a majority of the other Members 
of the League, exclusive in each case of the Representatives 
of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
report by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof 
other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute. 

ARTICLE 16. 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso fado be 
deemed to have committed an aft of war against all other Members 
of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subjeA it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
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of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of 
the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not. *■ 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effedlive military, 
naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protefl the covenants 
of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to minimise 
the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and 
that they will mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State, and that they will take the necessary £leps to 
afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the 
Members of the League which are co-operating to protedl the 
covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant 
of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of the 
League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Repre- 
sentatives of all the other Members of the League represented 
thereon. 

ARTICLE 17. 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and 
a State which is not a Member of the League, or between States 
not Members of the League, the State or States not Members of 
the League shall be invited to accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such 
conditions as the Council may deem ju^. If such invitation is 
accepted, the provisions of Articles 13 to 16 inclusive shall be 
applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary 
by the Council. 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immediately 
in^itvfte an inquiry into the cirgumilances of the dispute, and 

}f 
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recommend such adlion as may seem heSt and moft effedlual in the 
circum;^ances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, and 
shall resort to war againift a Member of the League, the provisions 
of Article i6 shall be applicable as againil the State tiking such 
adlion. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make 
such recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result 
in the settlement of the dispute. 

ARTICLE i8. 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any Member of the League shall be forthwith registered 
with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published 
by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered. 

ARTICLE 19. 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 20. 

The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant 
is accepted as abrogatiti^ all obligations or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements 
inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a 
Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations incon- 
sistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such 
Member to take immediate steps to procure its release from such 
obligations. 
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ARTICLE ai. 

Nothit^ in this Covenant shall be deemed to affeft the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe dodlrine, for securing 
the maintenance of peace. 

ARTICLE 33. 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to £land by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
truS of civilisation and that securities for the performance of this 
UuSt should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The beft method of giving praflical eSe£i to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entru^ed to advanced 
nations, who, by reason of their resources, their experience or their 
geographical position can beit undertake this responsibility, and 
who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate muS differ according to the ^te 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of 
the territory, its economic conditions and other similar circum- 
stances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a Hage of development where their exigence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognised subjedl 
to the rendering of adminii^ative advice and assi^ance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to £land alone. The 
wishes of these conmiunities mu^ be a principal consideration in 
the seledtion of the Mandatory. 

Other people, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a Stage that the Mandatory muSl be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience and religion subjedt only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic, and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
Stablishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of 
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tnilitary training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
the defence of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-Weit Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, owir^ to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the 
centres of civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory, and other circumflances, can be beft 
admini^ered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions 
of its territory, subjefl to the safeguards above mentioned in the 
intere^ of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed 
to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be con^tuted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise 
the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. 

ARTICLE 33. 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions exifliog or hereafter to be agreed upon, the Members 
of the League : 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 

conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both 
in their own countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and indu^rial relations extend, and for that 
purpose will ei^ablish and maintain the necessary inter- 
national organisations ; 

(b) undertake to secure ju^ treatment of the native inhabitants 

of territories under their control ; 

(c) will entru^ the League with the general supervision over 

the execution of agreements with regard to the trafiic 
in women and children, and the trafiic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs ; 
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(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of 

the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in 
which the control of this traific is necessary to the common 
interest ; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 

communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the League. In this 
connedliou, the special necessities of the regions devastated 
during the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind ; 
(/) will endeavour to take ^eps in matters of international 
concern for the prevention and control of disease. 

ARTICLE 34. 

There shall be placed under the diie&ioa of the League all 
international bureaux already e^ablished by general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter con^tuted shall be placed under 
the diredtion of the League. 

In all matters of international intereil which are regulated by 
general conventions but which are not placed under the control 
of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subje£l to the consent of the Council and if desired 
by the parties, colledl and di£tiibMe all relevant information 
and shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or 
desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secre- 
tariat the expenses of any bttreau or commission which is placed 
under the direction of the League. 

ARTICLE 25. 
The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorised voluntary 
national Red Cross organisations having as purposes the improve- 
ment of health, the prevention of disease, and the mitigation of 
suffering throughout the world. 

ARTICLE 36. 
Amendments to this Covenant will take eSe& when ratified by 
the Members of the League whose Representatives compose the 
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Council and by a majority of the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall cease 
to be a Member of the League. 

ANNEX. 

I.— ORIGINAL MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. SIGNATORIES OF THE 
TREATY OF PEACE. 



United States of America. 


Haiti. 


Belgium. 


Hedjaz. 


Bolivia. 


Honduras. 


Brazil. 


Italy. 


British Empire. 


Japan. 


Canada. 


Liberia. 


Australia. 


Nicaragua. 


South Africa. 


Panama. 


New Zealand. 


Peru. 


India. 


Poland. 


China. 


Portugal. 


Cuba. 


Rumania. 


Ecuador. 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 


France. 


SlAM. 


Greece. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 


Guatemala. 


Uruguay. 


STATES INVITED TO ACCEDE TO THE COVENANT 


Argentine Republic. 


Persia. 


Chile. 


Salvador. 


Colombia. 


Spain. 


Denmark. 


Sweden. 


Netherlands. 


Switzerland. 


Norway. 


Venezuela. 


Paraguay. 





II.— FIRST SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE 

OF NATIONS. 
The Honourable Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
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